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rhotocrftph  by  Cieorce  F.  IlirAchman. 

HIPOMTO  UNANUE. 

Patriot,  publicist,  phvsidaii,  si-iontist,  and  author.  This  marble  bust  by  Sallv  .lames  Farnham  was 
rocen'lly  unveiled  in  the  Hall  of  Patriots  in  the  Pan  American  Cnion. 


THK  Ambassador  of  Peru  and  Senora  de  Pezet  entertained  at 
dinner  in  the  Pan  American  Tnion  May  19  in  honor  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  vStates  and  Mrs.  ('harles 
Kvans  Hughes.  The  occasion  was  the  presentation  and 
imveilinfj  of  the  bust  of  Ilipolito  Unanue,  founder  of  the  Peruvian 
Republic,  the  jjift  of  Peru  to  the  Pan  American  Union  in  commemo¬ 
ration  of  its  centenary,  which  is  hein*;  celebrated  this  year. 

At  the  close  of  the  dinner,  which  was  jjiven  at  tables  surroundini; 
the  fountain  in  the  center  of  the  patio,  about  oOO  additional  jjuests 
assembled  in  the  Hall  of  Heroes.  Ambassador  Pezet  opened  the 
e.xercises  with  the  following  address: 

(Jentlemen;  Peru  conswrati's  t<>-(iay,  in  this  lioino  of  AiniTican  fraternity,  the 
memory  of  one  of  her  most  illustrious  sons,  l{ip<>lito  Unanue.  Eminently  pro|H“r  are 
the  aims  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  for  not  only  does  it  bring  us  in  contact  with  the 
.\m(‘ri<ans  of  to-day,  hut  under  its  fostering  care  the  glorious  memory  of  the  great 
Americans  of  yt>sterday  is  kept  alive  and  enduring.  Here  the  men  of  a  former 
century  are  reunit»Hl,  one  by  one,  in  a  marble  tryst.  One  and  the  same  ideal  animated 
the  spirit  of  Washington  and  of  Holfvar;  of  San  Martin' and  O'Higgins;  of  Miranda 
and  .Vrtigas;  of  Ha(|uijano  and  Monmo;  of  Mora/.an  and  Herrera,  of  N'arino  and 
Unanue.  It  is  therefore  fitting  that  we  exalt  the  j)ast,  personified  in  these  men, 
since  what  we  are  to-day  we  owe  solely  to  them.  It  is  likewise  mere  justice  to  per- 
|M‘tnate  them  in  stone  and  bring  them  together  here,  since  no  more  appropriate 
sanctuarj'  could  he  found  for  so  many  ixunnion  gloru's. 

Onr  struggle  for  independence  was  long  and  stubborn.  More  than  40  y»‘ars  elapsed 
betwwn  the  ap|H>aI  of  Tupac  .Vmaru  and  the  day  of  Ayacmdio;  almost  half  a  century 
of  uncertainty,  of  strife  and  continuous  shedtling  of  bliKMl,  of  daily  and  unc«‘asing 
endeavor  toward  the  attainment  of  an  idt'al.  Drt'adfnl  times  for  thost*  on  whom 
restwl  the  n'sponsibility  for  the  conditions  which  they  had  brought  about  and  for 
whose  succt*ss  they  were  bound  to  strain  every  nerve  and  whose  triumph  required 
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tlu'ir  constant  and  ever  vivid  faitli.  Tliis  acliievement  was  not  t<K)  preat  for  the 
men  wlio  lal>or(‘d,  for  it  is  a  reniarkal)le  fact  that  indep«*ndence  marked  the  n*surpence 
of  thos(‘  wonderful  forc(‘s  l>orn  of  tlie  |>assivity  of  Spanish  colonial  domination  and 
impelled  the  proup  of  patriots  toward  their  poal. 

The  consolidation  of  the  inde|H*ndence  of  the  United  Provinces  of  Ufo  de  la  Plata 
and  of  Chile  in  the  south  and  of  Venezuela  ami  New  (iranada  in  the  north  could  not 
he  considertnl  effective  while  the  {K)wer  of  Spain  remaiiuHl  unassailable  in  all  its 
splendor  in  the  viee-kinpdom  of  I’eru.  And  there,  in  this  favored  c'olony,  the  Penin¬ 
sular  Government  had  concentrattHl  her  most  viporous  enerpies  and  her  most  value<l 
defenders.  The  viceregal  eouri  of  Lima  was  the  center  of  American  culture,  where 
the  arts  and  sciences  were  cultivatwl  with  notable  success  and  where  likewise  mo¬ 
narchical  sentiment  and  customs  had  taken  deep<!r  root.  In  Peru  alone,  the  nobiliary 
titles  of  Ca.stile  were  more  numerous  than  those  of  the  rt'st  of  the  continent,  not  excepts 
ing  Mexic“o.  The  court  life  of  Lima  was  a  life  of  pleasure  and  indulpence,  where  even 
the  climate  become  the  abettor  of  stuisuousne.ss  and  pives  to  the  City  of  the  Kings 
its  peculiar  characteristics.  Lima  was  not  a  warlike  capital  like  Caracas,  nor  an 
intellectual  center  like  Hogota;  neither  was  it  a  mart  like  Buenos  Aires;  the  small 
viceregal  court  was  a  miniature  repr<Klu(‘tion  of  that  of  Madrid. 

This  climatic  softness,  however,  can  not  be  said  to  have  characterized  the  Peruvian 
as  a  people.  The  Indian  of  the  Andes — the  halfbreeds,  the  c-olonials;  in  line,  the 
Peruvian  race — is  energetic  and  tenacious,  so  much  so  that  Spain  counted  ujKjn  it  as 
her  defenst*  in  time  of  insurrection.  As  a  Venezuelan  writer  aptly  remarks.  "Peru 
was  the  .soldier  of  Spain";  almost  all  the  armies  for  Iberian  resistance  were  rai.sed  in 
Peru.  What  iinfKUtant  military  expedition  did  Spain  ever  send  to  the  western 
countries  compari“d  with  those  she  sent  to  Venezuela  and  New  (iranada?  In  the 
Spanish  squares  soldiers  from  Peru  were  ever  the  fighting  nuclei,  the  resisting  ma.ss 
opposed  to  revolution,  and  there  can  not  be  two  opinions  as  to  their  victorious  con¬ 
duct  at  Vilcapupio,  at  Ayohuma,  at  Viluma.  at  (iua(|ui.  at  Ambo  and  Humachiri. 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  this  phenomenon,  among  the  large  majority  of  the  population 
attached  to  Spain  and  ready  to  light  for  their  king  were  to  be  found  many  advanced 
thinkers,  imbued  with  a  demo<Tatic  .spirit,  who  in  Lima,  and  in  the  four  corners  of 
America,  cherished  the  ideal  of  liberty. 

It  is  indeed  nece-ssary  to  empha.size  this:  Peru,  during  the  first  years  of  her  inde¬ 
pendence,  appears  to  be  reactionary,  in  spite  of  the  repeatt*d  though  isolated  attempts 
at  insurrection,  because  she  represented  the  very  stronghold  of  Spanish  power,  the 
colony  where  monarchical  sentiments  had  best  thriven.  The  hard  and  penurious  life 
in  Buenos  Aires,  Santiago,  Bogota,  and  ('aracas  was  a  stimulus  to  rebellion;  but  Lima, 
opulent  and  happy,  was  bound  to  be  ('onservative. 

These  were  the  causes  which  delayed  the  indeix-ndence  of  Peru  and  required  the 
combined  efforts  of  all.  Lima  was  the  last  capital  of  America  to  be  emancipated, 
and  not  of  its  own  volition,  but  owing  to  the  army  of  the  Liberator  in  the  battles  of 
Junin  and  Ayacucho. 

Notwithstanding  their  deep-rooted  monarchical  sentiments,  upon  which  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  insist  so  as  to  explain  the  ftH'ling  in  Peru  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 
fre<|uent  uprisings  t<K)k  place  in  different  portions  of  the  country,  ('uzco  experiences 
the  insurrections  of  Aguilar  and  Ubaldo;  Lima  the  conspiracies  of  1810  in  which 
Unanue,  Parwles,  Tafur,  (  hacaltana,  and  Pezet  were  implicated;  the  attempt  of 
Francisco  Antonio  de  Zela  in  Tacna;  the  insurrection  of  ('respo  and  Castillo  in 
Iluanuco;  the  revolution  of  Pumacahiia,  etc.;  but  all  the.se  movements,  .stillborn, 
owing  to  the  intmisely  Spanish  feeling  which  predominate<l,  prove  that  there  were 
men  in  Peru  who  were  conceriie<l  with  the  continental  aspiration  toward  independence 
and  that  they  were  ready  to  sacrifice  their  peace  and  even  their  lives  to  attain  it. 


SESOR  don  FEDERICO  ALFONSO  PEZET,  PERUVIAN  AMBASSADOR  TO  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 
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The  ardent  thirst  for  einaneipatioii  in  Peru  pnKlne»Hl  no  warriors  of  the  measure  of 
Itolfvar.  Sucre.  San  Martin,  t  ordoi»a.  tPHiusiins.  Santa  t’ruz,  or  La  -Mar.  The  restles- 
spirit  which  was  dominant  in  the  minds  of  men.  however.  hrou>;ht  forth  the  commands 
ing  personality  of  rnanue.  who  becomes  th(‘  rt‘pre.s<‘ntati\e  lijrure  in  the  strufjijle 
which  pretHKled  our  indeiMuidence. 

•Many  names  intimately  assix-iated  witli  her  history  mi};ht  have  desiTved  the 
honor  which  P«‘ru  to-day  pays  to  I  nanue  -Zela,  lai  Mar.  Santa  t'ru/..  .  .  .  Mut 

Zela  is  res|>onsible  only  for  the  first  attiMiipt  toward  liberty,  a  s|)oradic  attempt  which 
leaves  no  trace  other  than  that  of  its  audacity  and  sacrifice.  I A  Mar.  one  of  the  victors 
of  Ayacucho.  a  i)resident  of  Peru  whom  my  country  claims  as  one  of  her  chiefest 
citizens,  was  born  in  Cuenca  (Kcuador).  .Santa  Cruz,  a  president  of  Peru  and  a 
|>artisan  of  the  Peru-Holivian  coiiftMleration.  comes  from  I.a  Paz. 

Xo  one  laMter  than  l>r.  I'nanue  c-ould  worthily  n*pr»'s**nt  Peru  in  this  meeting 
place  of  gn‘at  Americans.  Pattern«*<l  on  the  nualel  of  thos**  great  humanists  of  the 
Renaissance,  rnanue  was  at  oiu*  and  the  same  time  author,  philosopher,  mathema- 
ti  ian,  philologist,  journalist,  physician,  theologian,  orator,  statesman,  and  financier. 
.\nd  while  it  might  lx‘  thought  that  this  frigid  a<-cumulatioii  of  scientific  lort*  might 
exclude  the  warm  bn‘ath  of  human  kindliness,  liis  conduct  as  friend  and  jwrent  proved 
the  <-ontrary.  S<-ience  did  not  cans**  him  to  overhsik  humanity,  nor  did  jdiilosophy 
wither  his  heart,  and  Imth  as  a  man  of  action  and  of  ideas,  his  labors  rtunain  unique 
during  a  jK-riod  when  Peru  was  in  need  of  dominant  })ersonalities  to  give  prestige 
to  and  consolidate  the  attempt  at  emanci|)ation. 

Vnanue  was  Imrn  in  Arica  on  the  13th  of  August,  1755,  and  studied  theology  at 
Arc‘qui|)a.  finishing  his  studies  at  the  agi^  of  22.  A  visit  he  made  to  Lima  in  1777  to 
s<*«^  an  uncle.  Father  Pavon,  comjdetely  changed  the  course  of  his  life.  This  ecclesi¬ 
astic-  advis»*d  him  to  study  medicine,  a  somewhat  despisi*d  science  in  those  days,  but 
one  to  which  Unanue  dedicated  his  scientific  zeal  and  enthusiasm.  In  1787,  as  the 
result  of  com|x>titive  examinations,  he  is  ap]x>inted  to  fill  the  chair  of  anatomy  at 
the  I'niversityof  .San  Marcos  of  Lima;  five  years  lafer  he  founds  the  anatomical  amphi¬ 
theater,  the  first  institution  of  its  kind  in  America,  whose  solemn  dedication  is  at¬ 
tended  by  the  Viceroy,  while  I’nanue  pn)nounces  one  of  his  most  celebrated  uni¬ 
versity  addit'sses  and,  still  unsatisfied  at  40  to  lx*  considen-d  the  fonmiost  scientific 
man  of  the  vice-royalty,  he  founds  the  famous  “Mercurio  Peruano,”  a  publication 
which  is  an  undying  witness  to  his  learning  and  genius.  In  this  jx'riixlical— which 
ceascHl  to  apjx'ar  in  1795  while  in  its  twelfth  volume—  Unanue  writes  on  the  gn-atest 
variety  of  subjects,  from  the  medical  gc'ography  of  Peru  to  a  study  of  indigenous 
musical  folklont;  from  Inca  archandogv’  to  the  organization  of  a  school  for  pilots. 

The*  scientific  fame  of  I'nanue  incmased  from  day  to  day.  He  enjoyed  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  men  like  Humboldt,  Haencke,  Xortlenpflicht,  Ruiz,  Pavon.  .  .  .  Salvani, 
sent  to  America  to  intnxhu-e  Jenner’s  discovery  o'  vaccination,  is  solemnly  received 
in  the  University  of  .San  Marcos  by  L’nanue,  who  grtHits  him  in  a  sonorous  I>atin 
oration.  Unanue’s  fame  is  by  this  time  umpiestioned.  Ix*arned  societies  of  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Madrid,  and  Havana  count  him  among  their  members,  while 
the  influence  which  he  radiated  was  such  that  his  house  was  t«‘rmed  “The  Abcxle  of 
the  Sag»*s.” 

In  1811  he  was  abh*  to  realize  his  most  ardent  -spiration— the  foundation  of  the 
.San  Fernando  S<-h(x>l  of  Medb  ine,  an  institution  which  survives  to  this  day  as  the 
Faculty  of  M(xliiine  and  which  is  conside’^xl  the  cojx*  stone  of  Unanue's  glory. 
This  achievement  clos(*s  w-hat  may  be  U'rmed  the  colonial  epoch  of  his  life.  Aln*ady 
in  I8IU  he  had  lx‘gun  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  the  grc‘at  ideal  of  the  emancipation  of 
America.  That  same  year  he  is  implicated,  togi'ther  with  Pezet,  Paredes,  and 
t'hacaltana,  in  an  unsuccessful  conspirac  y  which  caused  him  to  retire*  from  public 
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life.  However  in  1812  W(*  find  liini  elected  to  the  ('ortes  of  t’adiz  a.s  tlie  n*|)n*fienta- 
tive  of  .\n‘(fiii|>a. 

Tlie  arrival  of  San  Martin  in  1820  jnits  an  en<l  to  the  seclusion  in  which  Unanue 
had  lived,  for  several  yi-ars  on  his  estates  in  tin*  vall(*y  of  Cancte,  and  he  is 
once  iium*  drawn  into  |)olitics,  when'  lu'  jilays  a  leading'  |>art  in  the  stirring  I'vents 
of  the  tinu's  -a  |»arl  which  history  has  not  heeii  aide  to  n'cord  as  fully  as  mi>;hl  he 
di-siit'd,  hut  whose  iin|»orlani'e  can  he  •rauj’ed  hy  the  fact,  that  when  San  Martfn 
inaut;urated  the  first  inde|H'ndent  eovi'rnincnt  of  Peru,  on  tin-  2:hl  of  .\uj;ust,  I82:{, 
Unanue  was  >;ivi‘n  the  ])ortfolio  of  finance,  Mont(‘a.!;udo  that  of  war  and  marine,  and 
(iarefa  del  Kfo  that  of  the  interior.  ^ 

ThLs  same  Garcfa  del  Hfo— isiwerful  in  thosi'  years  as  the  s(‘cr»*tary  of  San  Martin- 
throws  some  li>;ht  on  the  jtart  played  hy  Unanue  in  the  liheratint;  cam|)aif;n.  When 
writing  to  O'Hisjfnns,  on  the  20th  of  Octolwr,  182t),  he  says: 

Thnuiffh  the  same  channel  we  n-ceived  the  (iaceta  <le  Lima  and  Unanue's  |»ap«‘r, 
copies  of  which  an*  inclosi'd.  *  *  *  I  say  nothing  with  n'S]M>ct  to  Unanue’s  |>a]H‘r, 

since  it  is  the  highest  deed  and  the  strongest  blow  which  has  Ikh'U  <lealt  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  at  Lima.  *  *  * 

Lima  fell,  and  the  exceptional  honors  |>ai<i  hy  San  Martin  to  Unanue,  the  only 
Peruvian  he  called  u|)on  to  collahorate  in  his  government,  pn>ve  the  imjKirtance  of 
the  tasks  which  were  as.signed  to  him  in  the  undertaking. 

Just  as  I'nanue  seconded  with  the  utmost  energy  the  l  ampaign  of  San  Martin,  when 
Holivar  arrivinl  in  Peru  he  aligns  himsi'lf  with  the  man  who  came  to  consolidate  the 
newly  acipiirwl  freedom  of  the  young  nation.  -Vfter  .\yacucho  he  not  only  seconded 
Holivar  in  his  endt^vor  to  have  a  constitution  based  on  a  life  tenure  of  office  accepted, 
hut  he  is  likewise  the  depository  of  Holivar's  jxilicu's  when  the  liberator  leaves  Peru  in 
182t>,  after  entrusting  him  with  the  carrying  on  of  the  (iovernment  as  pri*sident  of  the 
council  of  ministers. 

Unanue  is  (“asily  the  principal  piditical  figure  of  independent  Peru.  His  fame  as 
a  si'ientific  man,  the  purity  and  austerity  of  his  private  and  public  life,  his  piditical 
experience,  all  combine  to  enhance  his  reputation.  1  consider  it  an  honor  to  he  called 
u|X)n  to  withdraw  the  veil  which  still  hi(h*s  his  marble  featurt*s  in  this  hall,  pregnant 
with  the  glorious  spirit  of  the  gri'atest  men  of  .\merica.  Another  few  moments  and 
Unanue  will  again  he  the  companion  of  HoHvar,  of  Sucre,  of  San  Martfn,  and  of 
( )’  Higgins.  A  happy  destiny  this  which  I'alls  him  to  share  in  eftigy  the  comradeship  of 
those  who,  in  life,  wert'  his  great  and  gixxl  friends  and  faithful  partners  in  the  struggle. 
,\nd  inarktHlIy  happy  is  this  coincidence  with  ri'gard  to  O'Higgins  who,  when  the 
vicissitudes  of  piditical  life  constraiiUHl  the  gri*at  Chilian  patriot  to  find  refuge  on 
fori'ign  soil,  Peru  it  was  who  offenil  him  a  haven,  and  her  Government  who  donated 
to  him  the  i*8tate  of  Montalvan,  situated  in  the  same  valley  with  Unanue's  t*8tate8. 
There  O'Higgins  settled  and  lived  the  last  20  yt^rs  of  his  life;  there  he  drew  clost'r  tlie 
bonds  of  his  friendship  with  the  Peruvian  hero;  and  there  they  were  alike  able  to  hstk 
hack  with  satisfaction  on  the  past,  and  with  pride  on  the  fruit  of  their  emh'avors.  Old 
neighbors  of  the  Valley  of  Canete^— O'Higgins  and  Unanue —renew  to-day  their 
( 'en  t  ury-old  f riendsh  i  p. 

This  is  the  epitaph  on  his  tomb  in  Lima: 

"Here  lie  the  ashen  of  l>r.  lliiHilito  rnanue,  proto physU-ian  in  chief, 
founder  of  the  ('olleye  of  .\fedirine  under  the  former  reyiine;  in  the  new  order 
.Vin  inter  of  Finanee,  I'resident  of  the  First  Leyislatire  ('ongress;  Minister  and 
/‘resident  of  t/te  (’ouncil  of  Ministers.  Well  deserving  of  his  rountry  in  the 
highest  degree.  Renowned  for  hin  learning,  his  works,  and  his  eloquence.  lie 
died  in  his  7tith  year,  on  the  15th  of  July,  ISSJ.” 

With  praiseworthy  simplicity,  on  the  Pan  .\merican  bust  a  single  name  is  inscribed, 
but  it  is  one  which  exjiresses  and  typifit*8  the  gratitude  of  a  whole  nation,  which 
acclaims  him  as  the  "  Father  of  his  Country,” 
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The  mtirhie  luist  of  Unanue,  tlie  work  of  Mrs.  Sally  James  Fariiiiam, 
sto(Ml  on  a  pedestal  at  the  left  of  the  entrance  to  the  Hall  of  the 
Americas,  draped  in  the  Peruvian  llaj;.  At  the  close  <)f  the  speech 
of  the  ambassador,  while  the  fiuests  stood  and  the  orchestra  playe«l 
the  national  anthem  of  Peru,  Madam  IVzet,  with  eharaeteristie  jirace, 
untied  the  ribbons  which  held  the  Ihifj  and  slowly,  <lramatieally,  the 
marble  features  of  the  Peruvian  hero  were  revealed. 

In  aeeeptiii"  the  "ift  on  behalf  of  the  Pan  American  I'nion,  Sec¬ 
retary  Hughes  said; 

Thf  generous*  frift  of  your  (Joverninent.  Mr.  .\inl)a.s.sa(lor.  intsscswea  a  sijiiiilicanci* 
<lei*jH*r  than  this  most  fitting  rpcof;iiition  of  the  hi>;h  ((ualities  of  your  >jr**at  national 
horo. 

The  lives  of  the  hero«*s  whose*  lik<‘ne.s.s**s  adorn  the  Hall  of  Flafrs  of  the  Pan  .\nu*ri<  an 
Union  eonstitute  an  unfailin.i;  source  of  inspiration  to  the*  pn*se*nt  j];e*ne*ration  of  .\ine*ri- 
e*ans.  Their  sae*rilie*e*s  anel  the*ir  unawervinsi  elevotiem  to  the*  e*ause*  of  ele*inex'ratie* 
institutions  are*  a  e  onstant  stimulus  to  the  men  anel  weanen  of  to-elay.  In  this  ye*ar. 
whie-h  marks  the  e*entennial  anniversary  of  P(*ruvian  InelejH*nelene*e.  it  is  jx*e*uliarly 
appropriate  that  we  in  the*  United  State*8  shoulel  honor  the  menmry  of  the*  {ireat  Peru¬ 
vian  le*ade*r  who  diel  so  !nue*h  to  translate  into  elelinite  anel  iH*rmanent  institutions 
the*  aspirations  anel  iele*als  of  the*  Pe*ruvian  |K*e)j)le. 

The*  Pan  .\me*riean  Union  ae-eepts  with  full  re*alization  of  its  sifrnilieanee  this 
spleneliel  like*ne*ss  of  yemr  f;re*at  e-ountryman.  It  ele*sire*s  to  expre*ss  to  you.  Mr.  .Vmhas- 
saelor,  anel  threeuijh  you  to  your  (iove*rnme*nt,  the*  warme*st  exi)re*.ssion  of  appn*ciation 
anel  y;ratituele. 


Ull’OI.ITO  UN’.\Xt;E. 


TIIK  movement  for  indepeiulenee  which  slowl\'  jjained  force 
during  the  opening  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  did 
not  actually  become  serious  until  the  compiest  of  Spain  by 
the  French  in  1807-S.  The  Creoles,  or  American-born 
Spaniards,  had  long  been  aggrieved  at  being  shut  out  from  all  the 
important  oHicial  positions  and  at  the  restrictions  placed  upon  their 
trade,  but  the  bulk  of  the  ('reole  population  was  iu)t  disloyal.  Peru 
was  the  center  of  Spanish  power,  and  the  viceroy  had  his  military 
strength  concentrated  at  Lima.  Consecpiently  the  insurrections  in 
the  more  distant  provinces,  such  as  Chile  and  Buenos  Aires,  were 
the  first  to  become  successful,  these  countries  declaring  their  inde¬ 
pendence  in  ISIO  ami  1817,  respectively.  But  the  destruction  of 
the  vicert)y’s  power  was  essential  to  their  continued  independent 
existence. 

From  the  time  of  the  ill-fated  revolution  of  Tupac  Amaru,  in  1780, 
an  undercurrent  of  unrest  and  rebellion  seethed  beneath  the  appar¬ 
ently  calm  surface  of  life  in  Lima.  The  success  of  the  American 
Revolution  in  1770  and  that  of  France  in  1789  encouraged  the  hopes 
of  the  patriots,  and  many  distinguished  Peruvians  risked  death  or 
exile  in  their  efforts  toward  the  great  end.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  Dr.  Toribio  Rodriguez  of  Memloza,  rector  of  the  College 
of  San  Carlos,  called  the  ‘‘  Bacon  of  Peru”;  Bishop  Pedro  Jose  Chaves, 
of  Arefjuipa;  Jose  Ilipolito  Unanue,  president  of  the  Medical  College 
and  founder  of  El  Mercurio  Peruano;  (lonzalez  Vigil;  Don  Jos6  Gre¬ 
gorio  Paredes;  Don  Gavino  Chacaltana;  Don  Juan  de  Espinoza 
Medrano,  a  distinguished  writer;  Don  Jose  Pezet,  editor  of  the  Lima 
Gaceta;  Don  Pedro  Jose  de  Peralta,  jurisconsult,  historian  and 
poet — all  men  of  literary  and  scientific  attainments,  all  ardent  parti¬ 
sans  of  independence,  and  all  working  by  pen  and  tongue  to  bring 
it  about. 

The  uprisings  of  1811  and  1814  resulted  only  in  defeat  and  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  leaders.  In  1817  Gen.  Joaquin  de  la  Pezuela,  the  last 
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of  the  44  lepjlly  constitutod  viciM'oys  <*f  Peru,  reported  that  the  whole 
country  was  ripe  for  rel)ellion,  and  that,  although  he  realized  the 
dan<;er,  he  was  unable  to  take  effective  precautionary  means,  since 
he  coidd  in  no  way  foretell  from  what  direction  the  blow  would  come, 
d'he  royal  tnutps  at  his  dis|)osal  amounted  to  2;{,()()()  men  7,S1,’)  in 
Lima  and  (’allao;  .S,lS.j  (piartered  at  ('uzco,  Are<iui[)a,  and  Xauxa; 
<),()()()  in  upper  Peru:  and  700  at  Pisco  and  ('aneta  on  the  coast. 

As  has  been  said,  Peru  was  the  center  and  stronjjhold  of  Spanish 
power  in  America.  It  is  not  stranjje,  therefore,  that  preparations 
for  the  freeing;  of  Peru  from  the  Spanish  yoke  were  larfjely  made  in 
distant  Buenos  Aires,  where  Clen.  Jose  San  Martin  conceived  the 
darinj;  plan  of  crossing;  the  Andes.  In  1<S14  he  he^an  the  fiij^antic 
task  of  creating  his  “Andes  army”  with  a  nucleus  of  hSO  recruits. 
For  two  years  he  worked  untiringly,  and  on  January  17,  1S17,  San 
Martin  began  his  epochal  march.  The  force  consisted  of  2()()  regi¬ 
mental  oflicers  and  2,.H)t)  foot  soldiers.  Provision  for  1.5  days,  con¬ 
sisting  of  jerked  beef  flavored  with  capsicum,  toasted  maize,  biscuits, 
and  cheese,  was  carried.  A  cable  bridge  and  grapnels,  a  field  train 
of  artillery  with  lit)  rounds  per  gun,  5t)(),()()()  musket  cartridges,  and 
ISO  loads  of  spare  arms  completed  their  ecpiipment,  with  a  total 
number  of  l.fiOO  horses  and  9,2<S1  mules,  4,3t)0  only  of  the  latter  and 
500  horses  reaching  ('bile.  The  three  divisions  were  under  the  (len- 
erals  Las  Ileras,  Alvarado,  and  ('onde. 

All  of  the  men  sufl’ered  greatly,  many  dying,  from  the  rarefaction 
of  the  air  at  Uspallata  Pass  which  is  12, .500  feet  above  sea  level. 

In  February,  1S17,  the  vanguard  of  San  Martin’s  army,  driving 
before  them  a  small  Spanish  force,  emerged  from  the  mountains  and 
entered  Santiago.  Shortly  afterwards  the  battle  of  Maipu,  April  5, 
ISIS,  ended  Spanish  power  in  ('bile. 

Having  won  thus  far,  San  Martin  now  concentrated  the  whole  of 
his  attention  on  his  principal  objective  the  capture  of  Lima.  He 
returned  to  Buenos  Aires,  by  the  Andes  route,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  funds  to  bring  this  crowning  endeavor  to  a  successful  termi¬ 
nation. 

'Phe  command  of  the  adjacent  seacoast  is  vitally  necessary  from  a 
military  standpoint  in  either  the  invasion  or  the  defense  of  Peru. 
.San  Mart'll  persuaded  the  (’hileans  to  aid  his  enter|)rise  by  the 
purchase  of  ships,  warning  them  that  the  independence  he  had 
helped  them  win  would  never  be  secure  with  a  Spani.sh  stronghold 
at  Lima.  Two  old  East  Indiamen  were  purchased.  Their  names 
were  changed  to  the  San  Martin  and  the  Ijintaro,  and  they  were 
armed  with  56  and  44  guns,  respectively,  (’apt.  Martin  Cluise,  an 
English  naval  oflicer,  brought  out  an  old  British  corvette  of  18  guns 
which  was  purchased  and  renameil  the  Galvarina.  Three  brigs, 
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the  ('lincnhiico,  AraucatK),  and  the  Piin^rndoit,  cninpletod  the  little 
s(|uadr()n,  the  total  cost  of  which  was  $475, (HM).  It  put  to  sea  October 
h,  ISIS,  and  almost  immediately  captured  the  Spanish  frigate  Maria 
Isabel  at  ('oncepcion,  this  important  addition  to  the  fleet,  of  50  guns, 
being  named  the  O' IH(j(ji ns. 

Ijord  ('ochrane,  an  English  naval  officer  of  distinguished  record, 
accepted  the  command  of  the  s(juadron,  hoisting  his  flag  on  hoard 
the  O' IIi(j(jins  December  22,  ISIS.  The  ships  of  his  fleet  were  com¬ 
manded  by  English  oflicers,  the  one  exception  being  (’apt.  Worster, 
an  American. 

In  brave  array  the  fleet  set  sail  from  \'alparaiso,  being  off  C'allao 
early  in  February,  IS  19.  The  Spanish  fleet  at  (’allao  consisted  of 
three  frigates,  three  brigs,  and  six  armed  merchantmen,  moored 
under  the  guns  of  ('allao  ('astle.  Lord  ('ochrane’s  scheme  of  cutting 
them  out  was  frustrated  by  a  dense  fog,  so  the  s(juadron  was  obliged 
to  engage  the  forts,  ('apt.  (liiise  being  severely  wounded,  (’apt. 
Forster,  of  the  O' III«j(ilns,  took  possession  of  the  island  of  San  Lorenzo 
and  a  laboratory  was  formed  with  a  view  to  preparing  fire  ships  to 
he  used  in  later  attacks.  During  the  stay  of  the  scpiadron  several 
young  Peruvian  patriots  succeeded  in  joining  it,  among  whom  was 
ytmng  Vidal,  a  lad  of  1(»,  who  continued  to  serve  as  a  volunteer.  The 
s(piadron  returned  to  \’alparaiso  June  17,  1819,  from  what  was 
considered  merely  a  trial  trip. 

In  September  of  the  same  year  Lord  (’ochrane  again  set  sail  for 
(’allao  with  400  soldiers  under  Maj.  Miller  acting  as  marines.  It  was 
intended  to  make  an  attack  with  fire  ships,  rafts,  and  rockets,  hut  the 
fire  ships  exploded  prematurely  and  the  rockets  were  failures.  Two 
brigs  were  sent  to  Pisco  to  secure  supplies,  a  project  which  was 
successful  after  a  sharp  fight  witfi  about  750  of  the  enemy.  Lord 
(’ochrane  with  the  remainder  of  his  fleet  then  proceeded  to  the 
north  of  ('allao,  anchoring  off  Santa.  On  November  16  Ensign 
\’idal  with  a  small  landing  party  succeeded  in  capturing  the  town, 
defeating  a  Spanish  force  of  about  three  times  his  own.  The  scpiadron 
returned  to  \'alparaiso  from  its  second  cruise  in  December,  1819. 

By  this  time  (January,  1820)  (len.  San  Martin  was  almost  ready  to 
embark,  having  obtained  the  needed  aid  in  advances  of  money  and 
stores  from  the  foreign  merchants  in  Buenos  Aires.  By  August, 
1820,  he  had  a  force  of  4, .500  men  at  \’alparaiso — five  infantry  bat¬ 
talions  and  two  regiments  of  cavalry. 

In  the  meantime  the  Peruvians  had  also  been  busy  in  so  far  as 
was  possible  within  their  confines.  The  viceroy  found  himself  sur¬ 
rounded  in  Lima  by  intrigue  and  discontent  which,  added  to  the 
disasters  in  (’Idle,  placed  him  in  a  position  of  the  greatest  peril.  In 
July,  1818,  a  plot  was  discovered  by  which  the  prisoners,  aided  by 
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tlu'if  friends  outside,  were  (<»  };et  possession  of  ('allao  ('astle.  Three 
of  the  leaders,  ineludin^  ('ol.  (Idmez,  of  Taena,  were  exeeuted  two 
months  before  the  first  appearanee  of  Lord  ('oelirane’s  stpiadron. 

The  Peruvian  patriot,  Kiva  Ajjuero,  on  his  release  from  prison, 
returned  to  Lima,  where  heeontinued  to  make  proselytes  for  liberty 
amon<;  the  upper  elasses,  aided  by  Don  Ldiiardo  ('arraseo,  head  of 
the  nautieal  sehool,  who  eondueted  the  eorrespondenee  with  the 
emissaries  of  San  Martin,  furnishin"  the  general  with  plans  and 
topoffraphical  details.  Other  zealous  youtif;  men  undertook  delieate 
and  (huifierous  missions  while  the  students  of  San  ('arlos  were  so  thor- 
ouffhly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  patriotie  fervor  that  the  vieerov 
closed  the  eollefje  for  several  months.  About  this  time  messengers 
from  San  Martin  arrived,  landing  secretly  at  Ancon,  from  whence 
they  proceeded  to  Lima  on  foot.  They  brought  eorrespondenee  and 
|)roelamations  which,  after  an  interview  with  Kiva  Agiiero,  were 
distributed  and  posted  in  every  direction,  and  along  the  coast  as  far 
as  Truxillo.  The  plan,  however,  was  betrayed  to  the  (lovernment, 
and  on  the  2()th  of  May,  1S2(),  a  number  of  the  patriots  were  im¬ 
prisoned,  including  Kiva  Agiiero.  ('arraseo,  and  Pezet,hut  at  the  expi¬ 
ration  of  three  months  they  were  released,  owing  to  lack  of  evidence. 
They  had  been  saved  from  execution  by  the  Franciscan  priest, 
Montenegro,  who  burned  in  his  cell  all  of  San  Martin’s  eorrespondenee 
with  the  patriots. 

On  August  21,  1S20,  San  Martin’s  expedition  sailed  from  \’alparaiso, 
the  fleet  being  under  the  command  of  Lord  (’oehrane.  On  Sep¬ 
tember  7  they  anchored  in  Paraeeas  Bay,  f)  miles  south  of  Pi.seo, 
where  (’ol.  Las  Ileras,  chief  of  staff,  landed  on  the  Sth,  and  (len.  San 
Martin  with  the  remainder  of  the  force  on  the  12th.  the  cavalry,  under 
(’ol.  Alvarado,  occupying  the  valley  of  (’hineha. 

(len.  San  Martin  first  organized  an  expedition  to  penetrate  inti) 
the  interior  under  command  of  (len.  Arenales,  an  officer  who  had 
grown  gray  in  the  service  of  the  patriots  in  upper  Peru,  and  was 
then  ().7  years  of  age.  This  force  left  Pisco  with  two  battalions  of 
infantry,  SO  horse,  and  2  field  pieces  on  October  o,  entering  Yea 
the  next  day,  pursuing  the  fleeing  royalists  as  far  as  Aeari,  where  a 
troop  of  mules  laden  with  stores  was  captured.  From  there  be  began 
his  march  into  the  interior,  from  which  he  returned  early  in  1821, 
after  having  defeated  Gen.  O’Keilly’s  forces  at  Cerro  Pasco. 

Meanwhile  San  Martin  determined  to  take  up  a  position  to  the 
north  of  Lima.  The  army  reembarked  at  Pisco  October  26,  land¬ 
ing  at  Ilaueho,  where  iK'adquarters  were  established,  November  9, 
1820.  Young  Vidal,  now  promoted  to  a  captaincy  and  placed  in 
command  of  a  body  of  light  cavalry,  created  important  diversions 
by  surprising  Spanish  detachments  and  managing  to  keep  in  constant 
touch  with  the  patriots  in  Lima. 
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Lord  ('ochrano,  moanwhilo,  dotormiiiod  to  capture  the  Spanish 
frigate  Esmeralda  from  under  the  fjuns  of  ('allao  castle.  At  11  on 
the  night  of  November  5,  1820,  with  his  boats  in  two  divisions,  he 
ran  alongside  the  Esmeralda  unnoticed,  hoarding  from  both  sides 
at  the  same  time.  The  Spaniards  made  a  spirited  resistance  with 
small  arms,  hut  before  one  in  the  morning  the  Esmeralda  was  taken. 
She  was  brought  to  Ancon  November  8  and  renamed  the  Valdivia. 

A  small  expedition  was  then  sent  south,  putting  ashore  at  Morro 
de  Sama.  The  troops  advanced  boldly  to  the  city  of  Tacna,  where 
they  were  enthusiastically  received.  With  310  marines  and  70  horse 
marines  they  defeated  the  r<»yalists  with  heavy  losses  at  Mirahe,  and 
another  Spanish  detachment  at  Torata,  after  which  they  returned  to 
'Pacna,  embarking  again  at  Arica  July  22,  whence  they  proceeded  to 
take  possession  of  Pisco  August  2,  1821. 

San  Martin  had  wisely  chosen  his  head(|uarters  as  near  the  capital 
as  possible.  On  December  3,  1820,  an  entire  Spanish  battalion,  0.50 
strong,  consisting  chielly  of  (’olomhians,  went  over  to  the  patriots 
and,  shortly  afterwards,  38  Peruvian  officers  and  a  number  of  cadets 
arrived  from  Lima.  San  Martin’s  line  now  extended  from  the  sea 
to  Sayan,  a  distance  of  about  20  miles;  the  Spanish  army,  under 
Pezuela,  occupying  a  position  about  0  miles  north  of  Lima.  Karly 
in  1821  discontent  arose  among  the  officers  in  the  Spanish  army,  and 
on  tlie  29th  of  January,  an  insubordinate  tetter  signed  fyy  all  of 
the  generals  was  addressed  to  the  viceroy,  calling  upon  him  to  resign 
and  to  deliver  his  command  to  (len.  Jose  de  la  Serna.  As  the  muti¬ 
neers  were  leading  the  army,  Pezuela  had  no  alternative  hut  to  obey. 

Immediately  after  the  «leposition  of  the  viceroy  San  Martin  raised 
the  first  battalion  of  Peruvians.  Regardless  of  the  irregularity,  de  la 
Serna  was  declared  viceroy,  being  eventually  recognized  t)V  the 
Spanish  (lovernment,  and  an  emissary  arrived  from  Spain  to  ascertain 
the  demands  of  the  patriots  and  arrange  a  compromise.  San  Martin, 
declaring  an  armistice  of  20  days,  |)roposed  as  a  basis  of  peace, 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  country,  the  estal)lishment 
of  a  provisional  constitution  until  the  election  of  a  congress  and  the 
ascension  of  a  Bourbon  prince  to  the  throne  of  Peru.  The  new  vice¬ 
roy  assented,  hut  his  generals  insisted  upon  the  rejection  of  these 
proposals.  'Fhe  negotiations  were  discontinued  in  May. 

Soon  after  this  the  royalists  found  it  necessary  to  evacuate  the 
coast,  being  without  ships  and  cut  off  from  all  means  of  communi¬ 
cation.  The  royalist  general,  (’anterac,  marched  into  the  interior 
in  June,  white  the  viceroy,  having  garrisoned  and  provisioned  Callao 
('astle  (which  in  Se|)temher  surrendered  to  the  Protector)  left  Lima, 
•Inly  ().  On  the  night  of  .Inly  9,  (Jen.  San  Martin  entered  the  capital  of 
Peru,  and  on  .Inly  28,  1821,  the  independence  of  Peru  was  proclaimed, 
.■il.'.oi— Mull.  1 - 2 
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San  Martin  hoin};  unanimously  acclainuHl  Protoctttr.  This  oHici*  ho 
hold  until  tho  ostahlishmont  of  tho  I’oruvian  oonfjross  in  Soptomhor, 

1522,  wluToupon  ho  rosijjnod  all  authority  into  tho  hands  of  tho 
pooplo  and  withdrow  to  privato  lifo.  Aftor  a  short  poriod  of  ijovorn- 
mont  hy  a  oommittoo  of  throo,  tho  conjiross  on  tho  2Sth  of  Fohruary, 

1523,  olootod  Don  doso  do  la  Kiva  Ajjuoro  first  prosidont  of  Porn. 
Ho  displayod  jjroat  onorfjy  in  faoin<;  tho  diflioultios  of  a  turhulont 
situation,  hut  was  unsuooossful.  Tho  aid  «»f  tho  (’olomhians  undor 
Simon  Ihtlivar  was  souf^ht  and  Hiva  A<;uoro  was  doposod. 

Bolivar  arrivod  at  Lima  on  tho  1st  of  Soptomhor,  1S2:L  whoro  ho 
l)o<;an  t(»  (trfianizo  an  army  to  attack  tho  Spanish  vicoroy,  who  was  still 
in  tho  intorior.  On  tho  (»th  of  Au<;ust,  1S24,  tho  cavalry  action  of 
dunin  was  fougjht  with  tho  Spanish  forces  umlor  tho  command  of 
(ion.  Pantorac,  near  tho  shores  of  Lake  (’hinchay-cocha.  It  was 
won  hy  a  fjallant  char<;o  of  tho  Peruvians  at  tho  critical  moment  undor 
('apt.  Suarez.  Soon  afterwards  Bolivar  loft  tho  army  to  proceed  to 
tho  coast,  tho  final  hattlo  of  Ayacucho  (Doc.  9,  1S24)  hoinj;  fouj^ht 
hy  his  second  in  command,  (Ion.  Sucre,  in  which  tho  vicoroy  and  all 
his  oflicors  wore  taken  prisoners,  and  Spanish  power  in  Peru  came 
to  an  end. 


bartolomE  mitre 

(.JUNE  2(),  1S21-JUNE  26,  1921.) 


Tribute  to  the  memory  of  Geii.  Mitre  Ijy  lion.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the 
Fan  American  rnion,  on  the  occasion  of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  Mitre’s 
birth. 

ONE  of  the  most  inspirin<r  features  of  the  history  of  the  de¬ 
mocracies  of  the  American  (’ontinent  is  the  "radual  unfold¬ 
ing  of  the  leadership  of  men  truly  representative  of  the 
people,  who,  by  force  of  character,  hiirh  patriotic  ideals, 
and  inexhaustible  enerfiy,  make  themselves  the  standard  hearers  of 
national  aspirations  and  the  instruments  throufrh  which  the  nation 
advances  toward  hi>rher  economic,  social,  and  political  levels. 

Such  an  outstandin};  fijrure  is  Bartolome  Mitre.  He  stands  forth 
not  only  as  one  of  the  {rreat  men  of  Argentina,  hut  also  occupies  one 
of  the  foremost  positions  in  America’s  Hall  of  Fame.  Indeed,  the 
history  of  this  continent  afl’ords  hut  few  instances  of  national  leaders 
in  whom  broad  statesmanship  is  combined  with  the  erudition  of 
the  scientist,  the  literarv  ability  of  the  historian,  and  the  finer 
artistic  (|ualities  of  the  poet.  In  every  field  of  endeavor  to  which 
he  addressed  himself  Mitre  excelled  to  a  degree  which  gives  to  him 
a  unicjue  place  in  the  annals  of  history. 

In  the  field  of  political  endeavor  he  de.serves  the  recognition  of 
the  peoples  of  America,  not  only  because  of  his  services  to  his  native 
land,  hut  also  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  those  services  justify  and 
vindicate  a  principle  which  is  to-day  gradually  finding  acceptance 
throughout  the  American  ('ontinent.  In  thought  and  in  action  he 
stood  for  the  principle  of  national  unity  as  against  sectional  selfish¬ 
ness.  The  principles  for  which  he  stood  are  the  foundation  stones 
of  Argentine  greatness,  and  carry  with  them  lessons  of  far-reaching 
significance  to  all  the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent. 

Mitre’s  unswerving  devotion  to  the  ideals  of  liberty  and  order  will 
ever  remain  the  outstanding  note  of  his  activities,  as  well  as  a  con¬ 
stant  inspiration  to  the  younger  generation  in  all  the  Republics  of 
this  continent.  Despotism  in  any  form,  whether  unhlushingly 
paraded,  or  cloaked  under  the  more  .subtle  and  misleading  democratic 
phrases,  stirred  his  opposition  and  aroused  him  to  energetic  and 
effective  action.  He  constantly  dreamed  of  an  Argentina  moving 
forward  to  higher  levels  of  democratic  rule  through  the  influence 
of  an  educated  public  opinion  and  through  the  active  participation 
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of  her  citizens  in  piihlic  life.  He  saw  more  clearly  than  any  of  his 
contemporaries  that  real  democracy  is  a  state  of  society  rather  than 
a  form  of  };overnment,  and  that  it  can  only  he  secured  throu<;h  the 
education  of  the  masses,  and  through  the  development  in  them  of 
that  self-control  and  devotion  to  the  public  welfare,  without  which 
permanent  |)ro};ress  is  impossible.  The  strenjjth  of  his  convictions 
ami  his  devotion  to  his  country’s  welfare  were  such  as  to  rise  to  the 
di<;nity  and  level  of  a  relijiion,  and  his  willin<;ness  to  make  sacrifices 
for  these  principles  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  on  five  different 
occasions  he  suffered  exile  because  of  his  adherence  to  the  standards 
of  truth,  justice,  liberty,  and  ri<;hteousness. 

Mitre  stands  forth  as  one  of  the  political  glories  of  the  Ameriean 
('ontinent,  and  at  the  same  time  as  one  of  the  most  sturdy  and 
fruitful  of  her  cultural  exponents.  In  his  great  histories  of  San 
Martin  and  Belgrano,  in  his  studies  of  native  Indian  tongues,  and  in 
his  other  manifold  intellectual  activities,  he  sought  his  material  in 
distinctly  American  sources.  In  this  respect  he  again  gives  an  ex¬ 
ample  to  America,  demonstrating  the  richness  of  her  intellectual 
material.  The  example  which  he  set  has  not  had  as  wide  and  deep 
an  influence  as  it  deserves.  If  Mitre’s  example  had  been  followed 
throughout  the  continent  we  would  to-day  he  in  possession  of  a  far 
richer  literature,  one  more  interpretive  of  America’s  social,  economic, 
and  political  development. 

On  this  great  day,  when  Argentina  celebrates  the  centennial  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  birth  of  one  of  her  greatest  sons,  the  other  nations  of 
this  continent  may  well  join  with  her  in  a  spirit  of  congratulation 
that  she  should  have  so  illustrious  an  heritage.  Mitre’s  work  will 
onh'  he  complete  if  it  stirs  in  us  a  firm  resolve  that  his  example  shall 
he  a  constant  stimulus  to  patriotic  action,  combining  therewith  a 
steadfast  determination  that  the  great  principles  for  which  he  stood 
shall,  to  an  increasing  extent,  become  an  integral  part  of  the  life, 
thought,  and  action  of  the  American  Nations. 

A  HUIEF  BKKlKAPHirAL  SKETC'II. 


“Mitre,  who  was  iieace  and  rivili/atioii! 

Mitre,  who  was  tolerance  ainl  liRht!’’ 

— Olain  Hiln'-. 

Hartolome  Mitre  was  horn  in  Buenos  Aires,  June  2(),  1S21,  of  an 
old  ctJonial  family.  The  year  after  his  birth  his  father,  (len.  Am- 
hrosio  Mitre,  removed  with  his  family  to  (’armen  de  Patagones, 
where  he  became  treasurer  of  the  military  funds  and  where  his  name 
is  intimately  and  honorably  associated  with  the  development  of  that 
outpost  town.  In  1S2S  he  resigned  this  post,  emigrating  with  his 
family  to  Uruguay,  where  he  became  treasurer  of  that  new  Bepuhlic. 
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The  young  Bartolome,  unlike  his  two  younger  brothers,  appears 
to  have  been  somewliat  diffieult  to  manage,  early  manifesting  that 
restless  and  indomitable  spirit  which  made  him,  even  then,  a  power 
to  be  reckoned  with.  Of  a  rigid  and  austere  disposition  himself,  the 
elder  Mitre,  believing  that  a  strict,  almost  military,  discipline  was 
the  only  sure  foundation  of  character,  sent  young  Bartolome  at  the 
age  of  15  back  to  Argentina,  where,  on  the  estate  of  one  of  the  Kosas, 
famous  alike  for  his  breed  of  horses  and  cattle  and  as  a  disciplinarian 
of  youth,  he  was  subjected  to  an  extremely  severe  regimen — work 
from  sunrise  to  sunset,  the  most  frugal  of  fare,  and  an  entire  lack  of 
amusement  beyond  what  might  be  obtained  from  association  with 
his  rustic  comrades  in  their  arduous  task  of  breaking,  grooming,  and 
training  horses,  and  such  scanty  reading,  an  absorbing  love  for  which 
had  already  manifested  itself,  as  he  could  find  in  that  remote  corner. 
A  little  more  than  a  year  later  his  father  recalled  him  from  what 
might  well  have  proved  a  disastrous  experiment  had  it  been  longer 
continued,  but  which  appeai-s  to  have  had  the  result  desired,  and  to 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  that  physical  energy  and  endurance 
which  were  so  severely  tested  in  the  storm  and  stress  of  later  years. 

Mitre  began  his  military  career  by  enlisting,  at  17,  during  the  first 
siege  of  Montevideo,  obtaining  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel  during 
the  second  siege  of  that  city  (1843-1840).  About  this  time  he 
appeared  as  a  free-lance  journalist,  and  his  first  poetical  compositions 
appeared  in  print.  Shortly  after  this  he  emigrated  to  Bolivia  to 
take  charge  of  the  military  school,  where,  however,  with  sword  and 
pen  he  joined  in  the  defense  of  the  Government  under  Gen.  Ballivian. 
Upon  the  latter’s  overthrowal  he  went  to  Chile  to  edit  El  Mercurio,  then 
in  violent  opposition  to  the  Government,  so  it  is  not  surprising  that 
before  long  he  was  expelled  from  the  country,  taking  refuge  in  Peru, 
where  he  remained  until  1852.  lie  then  returned  to  (’bile,  crossed 
the  Andes,  joined  his  compatriots  in  their  struggle  against  the  Dic¬ 
tator  Kosas,  and,  as  chief  of  artillery  in  the  victory  at  Monte  (’aceros, 
won  the  rank  of  colonel. 

Shortly  after  the  fall  of  Kosas  he  was  elected  deputy  to  the  Buenos 
Aires  legislature,  but  that  body  being  soon  afterwards  dissolved 
because  of  its  violent  opposition  to  the  Government,  Mitre,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  members,  found  himself  again,  for  a 
short  time,  an  exile.  From  this  period,  Mitre  occupied  some  of 
the  highest  positions  in  the  gift  of  his  country,  rising  from  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  of  the  army  in  1853  to  minister  of  war  in  1859, 
when,  during  the  struggle  between  Buenos  Aires  and  the  other  13 
•  provinces,  he  took  the  fiehl  at  the  head  of  the  army,  only  to  be  de¬ 
feated  by  Unjuiza  and  to  see  Buenos  Aires  again  enter  the  con¬ 
federacy.  In  IStK)  he  was  elected  governor  of  Buenos  Aires,  his 
administration  being  singularly  prosperous  and  successful.  Upon 
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tlu*  roiu'wal  of  hostilitios  in  ISlil  he  once  more  took  the  field,  this 
time  with  success,  the  confederates  heinj;  utterly  defeated  at  Pavon. 
The  resij'uation  of  the  President,  the  promulf^ation  of  the  new 
constitution,  the  normalization  of  the  country  in  "eneral,  the  callin" 
of  {jeneral  eU'ctions,  and  the  election  of  Mitre  to  the  presidency 
(1S()2)  followed  in  (piick  succession. 

The  country  prospered  {greatly  under  Mitre’s  administration, 
materially,  socially,  and  intellectually.  Railways  were  constructed, 
lelefjraph  lines  were  installed,  schools  were  estahlished,  new  roads 
were  opened,  and  those  already  existing  were  extended,  this  pro- 
jjressive  program  heinj;  interrupted  only  hy  the  war  with  Paraguay, 
durin"  which  Mitre  displayed  himself  anew  as  an  able,  courageous, 
and  resourceful  military  chief.  Ilis  administration  ended  in  IShS,  hut 
in  1S74  he  was  ajjain  a  candidate,  without  success,  however;  where¬ 
upon,  urged  hy  his  party,  against  his  own  wish  and  contrary  to  his 
princi|)les,  he  resorted  to  the  jnonunciaimetito.  The  uprising  was 
very  short-lived.  Mitre  and  his  party  being  defeated  and,  later, 
generously  pardoned  hy  the  new  President. 

Mitre  continued  to  exercise  a  strong  directive  influence  in  the 
affairs  of  his  country  until,  in  ISIM),  he  made  his  fii-st  visit  to  Kurope, 
where  he  was  received  with  signal  marks  of  respect  and  honor,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Geneva,  Paris,  and  later  in  Madrid  (1S91).  His  return 
to  his  native  land  was  the  occasion  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
demonstrations  of  affectionate  veneration  and  esteem  ever  recorded 
in  history.  Shortly  afterward  he  was  again  invited  to  become  a 
candidate  for  the  |)residencv.  Refusing  at  first,  he  later  yielded  to 
the  overwhelming  insistence  of  party  friends  and  admirers.  Never 
was  man  more  popular,  and  his  trium|)h  seemed  assured,  when  re¬ 
newed  party  dissensions  which  threatened  to  disrupt  the  country 
intervened,  whereupon  Mitre,  hy  public  proclamation,  withdrew  his 
name  a  withdrawal  which  a  considerable  part  of  the  country  did 
not  accept  until,  in  lMh2,  all  parties  agreed  on  Saenz  Pena  as  the 
successful  candidate. 

Once  more  Mitre  returned  ‘‘al  pueblo  de  donde  hahfa  salido,”  to 
<|Uote  his  own  words  on  the  occasion  of  his  return  to  civil  life  in 
IStiS,  hut  from  his  peaceful  retreat,  which  became  the  Mecca  whither 
both  friend  and  foe  repaired  for  advice  and  counsel,  he  still  made 
his  influence  felt  in  the  affairs  of  the  Nation  until,  on  the  l.Sth  of 
danuary,  IhOt),  he  passed  away,  full  of  veal’s  and  honoi’s,  at  the  ripe 
age  of  So,  his  last  recorded  words  being:  “;()h  patria!  Oh  Buenos 
Aires!  ;Oh  sueno  de  mi  vida!’’ 

With  a  spirit  .Vttic  in  fineness  of  perception  and  love  of  beauty, 
Mitre  combined  habits  of  Spartan  frugality  and  simplicity.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  he  had  occupied  the  highest  public  oflices,  including 
that  of  generalissimo  of  the  armies  of  three  nations,  Mitre  lived  in  the 
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most  modost  mannor,  liis  income  i)eing  barely  sufficient  to  provide 
for  the  pei-sonal  necessities  of  himself  and  family. 

No  sketch  of  Mitre  would  he  complete  without  special  mention  of 
his  extraordinary  and  incessant  literary  activity,  the  output  of  which, 
hearing  in  mind  his  manifold  military  and  political  duties,  is  well 
ni»;h  incredible.  There  is  hardly  a  field  of  human  knowledge  which  he 
did  not  enter  and  which  he  did  not  enrich.  The  f<)llowini;  titles, chosen 
from  the  SO  or  more  hearinj;  his  name,  will  give  an  itlea  of  Mitre’s 
wide  intellectual  range  and  broad  culture;  His  youthful  Mentor ias 
tie  UK  hotoK  de  rasa  and  Soledad;  his  3  volumes  of  Rimas  and  his 
translation  into  Spanish  verse  of  El  Injierno  de  Dante,  published  in 
I’aris;  a  4-act  drama,  Policorpo  Salavarrieta,  and  a  translation  (jf 
Ruy  Bias;  Blotirafin  de  Rivero  Indarte;  FJxtudio  hixtorieo  mhre  la 
revtducion  artjentina;  Cartas  poletnicas  sohre  la  Triple  Alianza;  Las 
Ileras  en  Chile;  El  crucero  de  la  Artjentina;  Infortne  Itistorico  sobre 
los  antecedentes  tj  reforinas  de  la  constitucion;  Im  abdicacion  de  San 
Martin;  Lentjuas  americanas:  el  Mejee  tj  el  Zaque,  el  Araticano  tj  el 
Allentiak,  el  Tuptj;  Notas  biotjrdficas  tj  biblioijrdjicas  sobre  CIricIt 
Seltntidel,  printer  historiador  del  Rio  de  la  Plata;  Biblioyrqfta  liittjtii- 
stica  antericatta;  Recuerdos  del  asedio  de  Moittevideo;  Ilistoria  del 
Beitjrano  and  Ilistoria  de  Sait  Martin,  two  monumental  works  in  the 
historical  literature  of  the  Nation. 

Pas,sing  mention  only  can  he  made  of  the  innumerable  articles 
Mitre  contributed  to  Im  Nacion,  of  which  he  was  the  founder  and 
pr(>prietor,  likewise  of  that  incomparable  bibliographical  treasure 
trove  known  as  the  Biblioteca  antericana  de  liartolome  Mitre,  which, 
in  accordance  with  Mitre’s  wish,  was  presented  by  his  son  Kmilio  to 
the  Argentine  Nation,  and  which,  for  all  time,  will  constitute  the 
richest  and  most  original  source,  in  documentation,  of  everything 
relating  to  the  history  of  Argentina  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
death  of  Mitre,  one  of  her  most  illustrious  sons. 

EXCERPTS  FRO.M  EL  AltrillVO  DEL  (iESEUAL  MITHE. 

Mitre’s  Odyssey.— In  1S48  Mitre,  writing  of  his  ev(*ntful  journey 
through  Bolivia  and  Peru,  said: 

I  have  made  a  long  and  wearisome  pilgrimage*,  during  which  I 
have  been  journalist,  novelist,  soldier,  educator,  poet,  engineer,  and 
politician.  1  have  enjoyed  ovations  and  experienced  the  bitterness 
of  exile.  1  have  written  for  two  papers;  1  have  taken  part  in  two 
wars;  I  have  travers<*d  Bolivia  from  south  t()  north;  have  commanded 
two  military  expedititms;  visited  the  fabled  (Vrro  de  Potosf  and 
v<)yaged  the  great  lake  of  Titicaca;  I  have  explored  the  ruins  of 
Tiahuanaco;  I  have  crossed  the  (’ortlillera  twice;  I  have  been  on  the 
island  where  Manco  Capac,  was  horn;  1  have  been  the  object  of  all  sorts 
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of  honors,  iiifludini;  those  of  persecution,  as  a  result  of  which  I  spent 
four  months  in  Peru.  From  there  I  went  to  Vailparaiso,  where  I  earned 
eijjht  on/as  [jjold]  a  month  in  editorial  work.  In  all  these  alterna- 
tiv(*sof  fjatod  and  had  fortune  1  have  never  been  downcast,  and,  what 
is  more,  I  have  emerf^ed  with  a  clear  eonseieiiee  and  a  serene  hrow. 

The  United  States  Minister  Speaks. 

LkCATIO.N  of  THK  rXlTKl)  STATES  OF  AmEUICA, 

Aires,  Anfentina,  (fctober  2,  1S63. 

Sik:  1  l)e<j  to  aeknowledj^e  receipt  of  your  esteemed  favor,  inelosint' 
copy  of  a  letter  from  His  E.xcellency  1).  liartolome  Mitre,  President 
of  the  Arjientine  Kepuhlic,  in  which  he  e.xpresses  his  j^reat  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  life  and  character  of  the  immortal  (leorj^e  Washington. 

His  elo(|uent  eulogy  of  the  patriot,  soldier,  and  statesman,  ‘first 
in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  fii-st  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,’  is 
precisely  what  I  should  expect  from  one  of  so  nohle  a  spirit. 

1  hope  that  His  Excellency,  who  is  inspired  hy  the  same  ambition 
that  governed  Washington,  will  succeed,  through  his  j)atriotic  ef¬ 
forts,  in  diflusing  strength  and  prosperity  throughout  the  Argentine 
Kepuhlic,  and  that  in  the  eventide  of  life  he,  like  his  great  prototype, 
may  enjoy  that  inward  satisfaction  which  is  derived  from  the  full 
consciousness  of  having  been  the  instrument  in  tJod’s  hands  of  per¬ 
petuating  and  spreading  the  benelits  of  civil  liberty. 

Assuring  you,  my  dear  sir,  of  my  sincere  appreciation  of  3’our 
courtesy  in  sending  me  a  letter  of  such  distinguished  sentiments,  1 
beg  to  remain. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

(Sgd.)  Robert  C.  Kirk, 

Vuitnl  States  Minister  to  Ar</entina. 

Sr.  IK)X  Jose  Tom.vs  (Jitdo, 

Buenos  Aires,  Anjentina. 

— Archivo  del  General  Mitre,  tomo  XXIII,  pp.  53,  54. 

Post  Election  Philosophy.  *  *  *  You  seem,  my  friend,  to 

be  somewhat  son*  when  referring  to  the  injustices  and  disappoint¬ 
ments  incidental  to  the  political  campaign  in  which  you  have  taken 
so  active  a  part  both  as  a  militant  and  as  a  peaceful  worker.  Doubt¬ 
less,  in  the  case  of  the  literary  or  .scientific  man,  politics,  in  the  eom- 
mon  acceptation  of  the  word  as  a  mere  struggle  in  the  lust  for  power, 
has  much  of  the  brutal.  But  the  fruitful  labor  of  governing  has  also 
something  of  brutality  even  in  time  of  peace,  since  brutality  is  inevi¬ 
table  in  the  clash  of  men  and  political  passions  and,  if  actual  physical 
force  is  involved  in  the  struggle  of  men  and  ideas,  the  blows  given  and 
taken  are  necessarily  painful.  Ideas  themselves  must  clash  with  a 
certain  foree  in  onler  to  produce  eflicient  results,  and  neither  the 
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active  combatant  nor  the  passive  worker  should  expect  to  he  immune, 
nor  should  either  eomplain  of  the  blows  received,  or  nurse  his 
wounds  instead  of  manfully  and  courageously  returning  the  blows. 
Not  even  when  the  political  standard  of  a  country  is  debased,  not 
even  when  the  government  is  actuated  entirely  by  sordid  motives 
and  its  politicians  become  a  byword,  not  even  then  should  the  eom- 
hatant  desert  the  arena,  nor  permit  himself  to  become  a  renegade  to 
puhlie  serviee,  or  regard  righteous  political  passion  as  an  evil  or  a 
mere  human  weakness,  as  do  you  when  you  tell  m(‘  of  the  serene 
indifference  with  whieh,  from  y»)ur  retirement,  you  regard  the  melee. 
‘Government,’  as  Guizot  has  said,  ‘will  always  he  one  of  the  noblest 
employments  of  human  intelligence,  and  that  which  demands  the 
loftiest  souls.’  As  has  alnuidy  he(*n  ohserv(‘d,  great  men  who  have 
governed  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  always  lookcal  forward  to  retire¬ 
ment,  because  public  office  to  them  meant  sacrifice;  their  lib',  work; 
their  only  reward,  the  fruits  reaped  by  others;  rest  and  discourage¬ 
ment  being  alike  denied  them.  Kemember,  my  friend,  that  historical 
personage  of  whom  Maeaulay  speaks  (1  think  it  was  Temple),  who, 
on  retiring  from  his  ministerial  office,  shut  himself  up  in  his  library, 
forgetting  the  very  existence  of  politics  since  it  was  no  longer  neees- 
sary  to  play  a  part  therein;  but  when,  later,  reealled  to  active  life, 
he  paused  in  his  reading,  placed  a  marker  in  the  page  so  that,  without 
bitterness,  he  might  resume  his  reading  when  he  had  fulfilled  his 
duty  as  a  man  and  as  a  eitizen  of  a  free  people,  or  of  a  people  (»n  the 
road  to  freedom. 

— Archivo  (lei  Geneml  Mitre,  Tomo  XX.  pp.  49-01, 

An  Indictment. —  *  *  *  \\^^  ijjivo  advanced  little,  if  any, 
since  the  vovage  of  Humboldt  at  the  beginning  of  this  centurv 
IXVIIl].  Gay  has  revealed  to  us  the  ('hilean  soil,  whieh  Pi.seis  has 
studied  geologically,  tracing  at  the  same  time  its  topograj)hical  map, 
which  Domevko  and  Philippi,  both  foreigners,  illustrated,  ('(tdazzi, 
another  foreigner,  aided  by  his  predecessors,  established  the  basis 
of  Wmezuela’s  geography,  the  limits  of  which  have  not  since  been 
’•■I  extended.  D’Orbigni  and  other  Kuro|)ean  travelers,  whose  data 

have  not  yet  been  fully  exploited,  are  still,  notwithstanding  their 
*•  errors  and  deficiencies,  our  oracles.  Fitzroy  has  achieved  the  car- 

'  tography  of  America.  Darwin  has  studied  «uir  soil,  geologically, 

and  Rutland  has  measured  the  height  of  our  mountains.  Boussin- 
gault  examined  our  physical  phenomena  and  Gosteluan  sent  an 
exploring  expedition  across  the  e«mtinent  with  the  objeet  of  bring- 
ing  to  light  its  inlaml  mysteries,  entirely  without  American  help, 
suggestion,  or  initiative.  The  Knglish  and  North  Amerieans  have 
•  lift(*d  the  veil  which  covered  the  mysteries  of  America’s  prehistoric 

,  monuments.  Maury  has  revealed  the  laws  of  the  ocean  and  air 
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currents  round  about  our  continent,  and  we  have  been  content  to 
jro  no  farther  than  he.  Gillies,  in  (Idle,  supplemented  by  ^laesto, 
and  Gould  in  Arjjentina,  are  alone  in  interrogating  our  southern 
skies  amt  enriehing  the  catalogue  of  its  stars.  Pauli,  that  most  cos¬ 
mopolitan  traveler,  has  illustrated  our  climatology  by  his  observa¬ 
tions — a  matter  upt)n  which  our  own  Hawson  now  touches  in  his 
lectures  on  hygiene.  The  Spanish  Azara  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  the  Englishman  I’arish.  the  Frenehman  Martin  de  Moussy, 
and,  latterly,  the  German  Burmeister,  are  unicjue  in  their  studies 
and  descriptions  of  Argentina  in  its  every  aspect,  and  have  con¬ 
tributed  new  data  to  the  seienee  of  the  world.  But  why  continue 
this  documentation  of  our  inability  to  know  ourselves,  and  to  make 
ourselves  known  to  outsiders?  Enough  and  to  spare  has  been  said. 

I  am  not  unaware  that  to  the  work  of  these  foreigners  might  be 
added  our  own  contribution,  represented  by  such  glorious  American 
names  as  ('aldas,  (Mavigero,  Oliva,  Gama,  Velarghen  y  Leon,  B. 
Pastina,  Suarez  Larranaga,  Arenales,  Paz  Soldan,  Sigiienza,  Ahrate  y 
Ramirez,  l^nanue,  Rivero,  and  many  others.  With  the  exception  of 
Azara,  the  most  original  although  the  least  scientific  of  the  explorers 
of  the  New  World,  all  the  rest,  including  Humboldt  and  Humboldt 
more  than  any  other  owe  at  least  one-fourth  of  their  data  to  the 
studies,  comj)lete  or  in  embryo,  of  Americans,  in  much  the  same  way 
as  they  owe  another  fourth  to  their  European  collaborators,  thus 
leaving  a  scant  half  of  the  work  and  glory  to  their  own  personal 
credit.  But  this  is  precisely  what  leads  me  to  believe  that  we  can 
and  must  insist  that  American  intelligence  give  a  more  ample  radius 
to  its  own  springs  of  action;  that  it  derive  its  inspiration  more  and 
more  in  the  reasoned  contemplation  of  its  own  being;  that  it  exploit 
the  rich  material  it  has  already  at  hand;  that  the  tendency  of  the 
world  is  toward  the  study  of  America,  and  that  we  should  nourish 
and  direct  that  tendency,  shining  by  our  own  light  and  not,  like 
an  extinguished  star,  in  borrowed  light  wdiich  frecjuently  is,  itself, 
a  mere  reflection.  *  *  * 

An  American  periodical  which  does  not  fulfill  these  conditions, 
which  is  not  nourished  and  tempered  by  the  physical  and  exact 
sciences  in  their  many  applications  will  he,  at  best,  a  field  of  activity 
dimly  illuminated  by  the  misleading  light  of  imagination — a  field 
which  in  the  last  analysis  will  yield  hut  a  poor  and  a  scanty  harvest. 

— Archh'o  del  General  Mitre,  Tomo  XX,  i)p.  .5, 5- .56. 

Mitre  Compares  the  Pen  with  the  Sword. — *  *  I  have  read 
your  article  on  (Jay  and  his  work  published  in  the  Revista.  Every¬ 
thing  in  it  is  new,  wise,  and  judicious  and,  alike  in  the  wealth  of  detail 
and  the  impartiality  of  the  author’s  conclusions,  it  makes  agreeable 
and  useful  reading.  *  *  ♦  j  note  that  this  work  has  cost  50,000 
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ihiroft  [silv(*r],  wliicli,  imNUmI  to  anothor  50, ()()()  thiros  for  the  instru¬ 
ments,  travelinj;  and  other  necessary  expenses,  makes  an  outlay  of  f 

1  (){),()()()  di/ ms-  in  the  course  of  40  years’  work.  You  are  anxious  to 
prove  that  this  cost  to  the  (lovernment  is  not  excessive.  This  could 
he  (piite  sufliciently  proved  hy  calculatin';  what  it  has  cost  the  public 
treasury  to  pay  some  colonel,  wh«>  »»wes  his  rank  to  favor  or  acci¬ 
dent,  a  salary  e(pial  or  <;reater  than  that  sum  for  doinj;  nothinf;  dur- 
iuf;  4t)  years,  comparin';  the  task  with  the  result  accomplished  in  each  . 

case,  and  leavinj;  the  public  to  draw  its  owii  conclusions.  *  *  * 

An  Estimate  of  Bello  which  Time  Has  Confirmed.  All  ('hileans 
are  disciples  of  Andres  Bello,  that  j;reat  example  of  talented  assimi-  t 

lation,  that  marvelous  encyclopedic  spirit,  that  elegant  and  methodic  K 

intei|)reter  of  others’  themes,  ori';inai  only  in  the  matter  of  the  ■ 

('astilian  lanj;uaf;e,  where,  with  Baralt,  he  establishes  the  entire 
competence  «)f  Americans  to  deal  with  a  lan‘;uaj;e  which  they  speak 
with  much  more  vij;or,  althou»;h  less  correctly,  than  the  Spaniards 
and  to  which  the  latt<*r  have  to  date  contrihutc'd  hut  little.  *  *  * 

To  such  an  illustrious  imister  1  render  homaj;e  as  to  the  true  Amer¬ 
ican  sdvditt.  -Archivo  tlrl  Generd!  Mitrt',  Tomo  XX,  p.  49. 

Nationality  of  the  Native  Born. —  ♦  ♦  ♦  Thou‘;h  Mitre  believed  | 

that  the  political  and  economic  future  of  the  Spanish-.Vmerican  conn-  1 

trie's  lay  in  j;ainin»;  population,  he  was,  nevertheless,  alert  to  the  i 

dan‘;er  of  destroyin';  nationality  thereby  instead  of  stren‘;thening  it,  if  | 

the  |>rinciple  of  nationality  hy  birth,  or  "jus  soli,”  were  not  adopted,  | 

and  he  threw  all  the  weight  of  his  inlluence  into  the  demand  for  the 
re-form  etf  the  e-onstitution  in  l.S5:i,  urging  that  existing  laws  he 
reve)ke*d  and  e-hange-s  ed'ee-te-el  in  treatie-s  whereby  the  cardinal 
principle  e>f  nationality  hy  birth  sheudd  he  adopte-d. 


MADAMK  MARIIC  (’rune,  tlu*  oiniiUMit  scientist  and  dis¬ 
coverer  of  radium,  arrived  in  the  National  ('a|)ital  on 
May  20  to  receive  from  tin*  hands  of  the  President  of  the 
Tnited  States  the  »;ram  of  radium  presented  to  her  hy  the 
women  of  America  as  a  spontaneous  tribute  to  the  self-sacrilice  and 
endurance  which  made  possible  her  wonderful  achievements  in 
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The  1(1  small  liil>os  nu'li  ciiiitaiii  KN)  inillit!ranis  acid  lit  into  Ihr  holes  in  the  lead-lined  steel  eontainer,  and 
all  til  in  the  mahogany  ease  was  presented  to  Ma<lame  Curie.  The  ease  and  eontainer  weighed  I'i'i 
pounds. 


science,  a  ^ift  which  will  enable  her  to  continue  her  experiments  for 
the  good  of  humanity.  Madame  ('urie  was  met  at  the  railway  sta¬ 
tion  by  a  committee  of  prominent  women,  who  escorted  her  to  the 
home  of  the  Third  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Woods  Bliss,  where  sbe  was  a  guest  until  her  departure  from  Wash¬ 
ington.  She  was  accompanied  by  two  charming  daughters  and  by 
Mrs.  William  lirown  Meloney,  of  New  York,  with  whom  originated 
the  idea  of  presenting  the  gift  of  radium. 

liy  4  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the  gilded  chairs  in  the  great 
Hast  Room  at  the  White  House  were  occupied  by  a  notable  assem- 
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MADAM K  CUKIK  AND  TIIK  I’UESIDKNT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


At  the  White  House  rweptioii  in  honor  of  Maiianie  Curie,  the  President  es<-orted  the  famous  scientist  to 
the  Cardens  of  the  Executive  Mansion  after  hr  hud  presented  the  tHOtl.WItl  cram  of  radium,  the  gilt  of 
the  women  of  America. 
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l)la};o,  amonj;  whom  wore  cahinot  officers,  foreign  diplomats,  the 
officers  of  many  women's  organizations,  and  many  men  and  women 
|)rominent  in  the  world  of  art  and  science.  The  room  was  fragrant 
with  roses  and  full  of  color  and  light  as  the  President,  with  the 
French  ambassador,  the  Polish  minister,  Madame  (’uric  and  her 
party  took  their  seats  on  a  small  platform,  at  one  end  of  the  salon, 
Madame  Curie,  a  frail,  delicate  figure,  simply  dressed  in  black  with 
a  black  lace  scarf  about  her  shoulders,  being  close  beside  President 
1  larding. 

After  brief  remarks  by  the  French  ambassador  and  a  few  words 
by  Mrs.  Meloney,  the  President  handed  to  Madame  Curie  the  deed 
of  gift,  in  the  form  of  a  scroll,  tied  with  the  tricolor.  To  it  was  at¬ 
tached  a  key  which  unlocked  the  casket  of  polished  mahogany,  lined 
with  lead,  containing  a  small  tube  of  the  most  precious  of  all  known 
substances.  In  presenting  the  gift  to  Madame  Curie,  President 
Harding  said  in  part : 

We  frrt'el  you  a.s  foremost  amoii^  in  tlie  asre  of  science,  as  leader  anionp 

women  in  the  generation  which  sees  woman  come  tardily  into  her  own.  We  greet 
you  as  an  exemplar  of  liberty’s  vi<'lories  in  the  generation  wherein  liberty  has  won 
her  crown  of  glory. 

In  doing  honor  to  you  we  testify  anew  our  pride  in  the  ancient  friendshijw  which 
have  bound  us  to  both  tin*  country  of  your  adoption  and  that  of  your  nativity.  We 
exalt  anew  our  ])ride  that  we  have  stcKxl  with  them  in  the  struggle  for  civilization, 
and  have  touched  elbows  with  tlu*m  in  the  march  of  pn^ri'ss. 

It  has  been  your  fortune,  Afadame  Curie,  to  accomjdish  an  immortal  work  for  hu¬ 
manity.  We  are  not  without  understanding  of  the  trials  and  .sacrifices  which  have 
been  the  price  of  your  achievement.  We  know  something  of  the  fervid  purpose  and 
deep  devotion  which  inspired  you.  We  brinsr  to  you  the  meed  of  honor  which  is  due 
preeminence  in  .science,  sc'holarshij),  re.searc'h,  and  humanitariani.sm.  Hut  with  it 
alt  we  bring  something  more.  We  lay  at  your  feet  the  testimony  of  that  love  which 
all  the  generations  of  men  have  been  wont  to  bestow  iumn  the  noble  woman,  the 
unsrdfish  wife,  the  devoted  mother. 

In  testimony  of  the  affection  of  the  .\meri»an  ]<eople,  of  their  confidence  in  your 
.sr'ienfific  work,  and  of  their  earnest  wish  that  your  genius  and  energy  may  receive 
all  encouragement  to  carry  forward  your  efforts  for  the  a<lvance  of  s<‘ience  and  the 
concpiest  of  di8c-a.s»>,  1  have  been  commissioned  to  present  to  you  this  little  phial  of 
ra<lium.  To  you  we  (>we  our  knowledge  and  ]K)S8es.sion  of  it,  and  .so  to  you  we  give 
it,  confident  that  in  your  possession  it  will  be  the  means  further  to  unveil  the  fasc  i- 
nating  st‘crets  of  nature,  to  widen  the  field  of  useful  knowledge,  to  alleviate  suffering 
among  the  children  of  men.  Take  it  to  us<‘  as  your  wisdom  shall  direct  and  your 
purjwse  of  service  shall  incline  you.  He  sure  that  we  esteem  it  but  a  small  earnest 
of  the  sentiments  for  which  it  stands.  It  betokens  the  affiH'tion  of  one  great  pwple 
for  another.  It  will  remind  you  of  the  love  of  a  grateful  i)eople  for  younxdf;  and  it 
will  testify  in  the  usefid  work  to  which  you  will  devote  it  the  reverence  of  mankind 
for  one  of  its  foremost  benefactors  and  most  beloved  of  women. 

Madaino  ('urie  rospondeil  hriolly  in  Knglish,  expressing  the  happi¬ 
ness  she  felt  in  this,  the  greatest  honor  of  her  career,  and  her  thanks 
to  Aineriean  women  and  to  the  American  Nation. 

That  eveningMadameCurie  addre.ssed  a  meeting  held  in  her  honor  at 
the  New  National  Museum.  In  the  audience  before  her  were  members 
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of  the  House  and  Senate,  diplomats,  the  leadiiif;  seientists  of  the 
Xation,  and  many  other  noted  persomifjes.  “  For  the  appreeiation 
of  the  Anieriean  women  I  am  deeply  jirateful,”  said  Madame  (\irie, 
“and  for  this  beautiful  reception,  which  1  shall  never  forget  as  long  as 
I  live.” 

i  On  May  21  Madame  Curie  inaugurated  the  new  cryogenic,  or  low 

temperature,  laboratory  of  the  Cnited  States  Bureau  of  Mines. 
Fatigued  from  the  excitement  of  the  day  before,  Madame  (’urie  con¬ 
tented  herself  with  pressing  an  electric  button  that  set  in  operation 
the  complicated  machinery  of  the  new  laboratory.  The  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  presented  Madame  ('urie  with  a  beautiful  speci¬ 
men  of  the  carnotite  ore  from  which  the  gram  of  radium  given  her  the 
previous  day  had  been  extracted.  She  also  received  from  the  bureau 
a  jar  of  the  first  ore  shipped  in  1S9S. 

That  evening  the  French  Ambassador  and  Madame  .lusserand 
entertained  a  large  company  at  dinner  in  the  embassy  in  compliment 
to  h'rance's  distinguished  adopted  daughter,  and  on  Sunday  evening. 
May  22,  the  Minister  of  Poland  and  Princess  Luhomirska  also  enter¬ 
tained  brilliantly  at  dinner  in  the  legation  in  honor  of  their  eminent 
compatriot. 

Due  to  Madame  ('urie’s  ill  health,  she  was  unable  to  participate  in 
other  social  affairs  which  the  Washington  committee  had  planned  in 
her  honor. 


Opresenteo  by  the  president  of  the  O 
UNITED  STATES DF  AMERICA  HN  HFl  lALI* 

OF  THE  WOMEN  OFAMERIGA 
j  TO 

I  MADAME  MAFtlESKLODDWSKA  CURIE 
i  IN  RECnBNITinN  IlF  HER  TRANSITNUENT 


15y  Hamilton  Folky. 

WIIKN  S  100,000  is  raised  by  popular  subscription  in  all 
parts  of  tbo  country  to  pay  for  a  thimbleful  of  radium 
to  be  presented  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
at  the  White  House  to  Madam  Curie,  the  discoverer  of 
radium,  as  a  "ift  from  the  women  of  America,  the  story  of  how  this 
material  is  ol)tained,  why  this  material  has  such  a  high  value,  and 
what  makes  it  of  present  and  of  future  importance  to  the  civilization 
of  the  world  can  not  be  without  interest,  even  to  the  non-technical 
reader  of  the  Bi'LLKtix.  Moreover,  just  how  the  United  States 
became  the  foremost  radium-producing  country,  and  how  it  owes 
this  preeminence  to  the  work  of  one  man,  Joseph  M.  Flannery,  of 
I^ittsburgh,  as  distinctly  as  France  owes  to  Madam  ('urie  the  honor 
of  first  making  radium  known  to  the  world,  are  details  that  make  an 
interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  America’s 
natural  resources.  That  Mr.  Flannery  gained  much  of  the  mining 
e.xperieiice  and  no  small  part  of  the  money  he  put  into  his  production 
of  radium,  while  developing  the  vanadium  deposits  of  the  Peruvian 
Andes,  is  a  detail  tliat  will  be  of  direct  present  interest  to  Hispanic 
America  and  of  permanent  interest  in  the  full  story  of  how  the 
greatest  supply  of  radium  was  made  available  for  the  benefit  of  the 
worhl. 

In  l.SO.j,  soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  X  rays.  Prof.  Henri 
Ii(‘c(|uerel,  of  the  University  of  Paris,  undertook  an  exhaustive  study 
to  ascertain  whether  some  metals  after  exposure  to  sunlight  would 
shine  when  brought  into  a  dark  room  and,  if  they  did,  whether  that 
light  would,  like  the  newly  discovered  X  rays,  have  the  power  to 
pass  through  heavy  and  light  proof  paper.  By  goofl  fortune  Prof. 
Bec(|uerel  used  some  uranium  in  these  studies,  and  quite  by  acci¬ 
dent  he  found  that  this  uranium  was  sending  forth  rays  that  appeared 
to  act  as  the  X  rays  in  penetrating  both  thick  and  thin  proof  paper 
and,  after  such  penetration,  to  affect  a  photographic  plate  as  sun¬ 
light  does.  He  found  that  his  uranium  did  this  whether  or  not  it 
was  fii'st  exposed  to  sunlight;  in  other  words,  that  the  sunlight 
could  not  in  any  way  be  said  to  be  the  cause  of  these  rays. 

Now,  uranium  had  been  known  to  the  world  for  over  a  hundred 
years,  but  that  it  possessed  the  power  to  emit  rays  of  this  penetrating 
nature  was  .something  as  new  as  astonishing.  For  years  uranium 
had  been  used  to  color  glass,  especially  the  fine  (jualities  that  consti¬ 
tute  much  of  the  specialized  handiwork  of  the  glassmakers  of  Bohemia, 
r.i.ioi— 21— Hull.  1 - 29 
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Marie  Sklodowska,  of  l\)land,  at  the  time  of  Beequerel’s  experi¬ 
ments,  was  a  student  at  the  Univei’sity  of  Paris,  doinj'  postgraduate 
work  in  physies  and  in  chemistry  under  Profs.  Becquerel  and  Curie, 
where  the  extent  ami  aeeuraiy  of  her  training  and  the  precision  and 
clarity  of  her  mind  and  methods  soon  won  for  her  the  professional 
respect  and  regard  of  these  instructors. 

Pr(»f.  Bec(|uerel  and  the  other  scientific  men  of  the  University  of 
Paris  and  of  Europe  were  so  impressed  with  the  importance  of  know¬ 
ing  what  caused  the  strange  rays  Bec(juerel  had  found  in  his  uranium, 
that  special  experiments  were  planned  to  discover  the  secret;  hut 
from  them  he  learned  only  that  the  rays  were  electrical.  Marie 
Sklodowska  was  then  invited  hy  Prof.  Beccpierel  to  undertake  the 
study  and  investigation  of  the  problem.  She  accepted,  planning 
and  carrying  through  to  completion  what  has  since  been  described 
as  ojie  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  conclusive  series  of  scientific 
experiments  of  tlie  age. 

With  characteristic  directness  she  first  visited  the  mines  from  which 
the  ore  that  had  produced  the  uranium  used  by  Prof.  Becipierel  had 
been  taken.  This  ore  was  pitchblende,  which,  as  was  known  in  all 
the  laboratories  of  Europe,  is  a  combination  of  most  of  the  well- 
known  metals.  At  the  mines  all  pitchblende  ore  was  discarded  after 
he  uranium  it  contained  had  been  extracted  from  it.  This  refuse 
v’hen  examined  was  found  to  give  rays  of  four  times  the  intensity  of 
those  that  Prof.  Becipierel  had  first  noticed.  This  suggested,  if  it 
did  not  force  the  conclusion,  that  there  was  something  in  this  refuse 
unaccounted  for,  something  as  yet  unknown,  and  the  search  for  this 
minute  and  hitherto  undiscovered  material  is  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  examples  on  record  of  the  verification  of  a  train  of  reasoning. 

Three  years  before  the  completion  of  this  search  Prof.  Curie,  of  the 
Sorbonne,  Paris,  who  was  well  known  as  a  daring  and  original  worker, 
had  won  the  love  and  hand  of  Marie  Sklodowska.  Together  they 
worked  at  this  problem  through  years  of  discouragement  and  even 
poverty,  and  it  was  almost  entirely  due  to  Madam  Curie  that  the  task 
was  carried  through  to  a  successful  finish.  She  never  lost  faith,  not 
even  when,  as  Prof.  Curie  publicly  admitted,  he  was  for  abandoning 
the  effort.  Madam  Curie’s  dauntless  spirit  refused  to  even  think  of 
defeat. 

The  eventual  discovery  was  made  by  the  application  of  methods 
that  mark  the  utmost  limit  of  delicacy  achieved  by  science  in  the 
measurement  of  almost  imperceptibly  small  quantities.  In  brief,  and 
in  non-technical  language,  this  discovery  was  based  upon  the  fact  that 
dry  air  is  not  a  conductor  of  electricity.  It  can,  however,  by  appro¬ 
priate  means  be  broken  up  so  that  it  will  become  a  conductor.  The 
X  rays  had  already  demonstrated  that  they  could  break  up  the  air 
through  which  they  passed  and  make  it  a  conductor  of  electricity. 
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Tilt*  rays  that  hail  just  hoen  detoctiHl  as  coming  from  uranium  prov’cil 
that  they  can  conv’crt  the  air  through  which  they  pass  into  a  feeble 
conductor  of  electricity,  with  more  or  less  of  completeness,  according 
to  their  intensity. 

liy  ingeniously  devised  and  delicately  adjusted  electrical  eipiipment. 
Madam  Curie  tested  the  extent  to  which  each  of  the  components  into 
which  she  separated  the  refuse  pitchblende  ores,  found  at  the  mines, 
gave  out  rays  that  made  air  a  conductor  of  electricity.  The  result  of 
these  tests  gave  her  what  might  be  called  a  measure  of  the  unknown 
material  which  caused  these  rays  in  the  sample  under  examination. 
By  eliminating  the  weaker  samples  and  concentrating  her  work  and 
attention  on  those  which  manifested  these  rays  in  the  greatest  inten¬ 
sity — after  thousands  of  these  tests,  and  nearly  three  years  of  the 
most  exacting  effort,  she  found  a  material  in  which  these  rays  were 
millions  of  times  more  intense  than  in  the  uranium  in  which  Prof. 
Bec(|uerel  had  first  and  accidentally  detected  them.  She  called  this 
material  radium. 

As  the  result  of  her  yeai-s  of  work,  self-sacrifice,  and  toil,  in  which 
she  had  experimented  with  tons  of  ore,  she  had  obtained  a  few 
thousandths  of  a  thimbleful  of  material,  from  which  she  was  able  later 
to  obtain  a  pure  white  metal  with  an  atomic  weight  of  22(5,  which 
melted  at  700°  C.,  and  which,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  (piickly  lost 
its  metallic  form  by  combining  with  other  atmospheric  materials  to 
form  salts.  This  was  the  pure  radium  element. 

Soon  after  achieving  this  result  Madam  ('urie  and  her  husband 
proved  to  the  scientific  world  that  radium  introduced  a  new  concep¬ 
tion  into  the  fundamental  problems  of  existence.  She  prov’ed  that 
every  three-quarters  of  an  hour  the  heat  from  a  gram  (a  thimbleful) 
of  radium  is  sufficient  to  ebange  a  <|uantity  of  water,  e(|ual  in  weight 
to  the  radium,  from  freezing  to  boiling  point  -  a  fact  that  imme¬ 
diately  compelled  and  still  holds  the  attention  of  the  scientific 
world;  a  fact  that  makes  radium  the  most  interesting  and  the  most 
important  material  in  existence.  Heat  means  energy,  power,  work. 
Heat  and  light  may  be  obtained  in  many  ways,  but  it  is  a  new  thing 
to  find  it  given  off  by  a  substance,  as  it  is  by  radium,  year  in  and  year 
out,  without  any  apparent  intermission  or  diminution  and  without 
the  substance  being  in  any  way  appreciably  consumed  or  altered. 

Before  noting  what  the  rays  from  radium  contribute  to  the  life 
of  to-day  and  what  the  heat  from  radium  holds  of  promise  for  the 
morrow,  let  us  review  briefly  a  work  that  has  made  the  I’nited  States 
the  foremost  radium  producing  country  of  the  world. 

While  Madam  ('urie  by  discovering  radium  wrested  from  the 
earth  an  epoch-marking  swret,  in  the  long  ascent  of  man  to  knowledge 
and  through  knowledge  to  physical  power  and  dominion  over  nature, 
she  actually  produced  verj’  little  radium.  But  this  was  no  fault  of 
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hers,  for  she  was  denied  tlie  ores  with  whieh  to  work.  With  the 
generosity  that  proves  the  true  diseiple  of  seienee  she  gave  all  tlie 
little  she  hatl  won  to  the  inedieal  profession  of  Europe,  of  which  a 
very  small  portion  found  its  way  to  New  York  ('ity. 

In  1911  Joseph  M.  Flannery,  of  Fittshurgh,  after  long  and  serious 
thought,  determined  that  the  world,  and  partieularly  the  United 
States,  should  and  must  have  a  supply  of  radium.  He  had  already 
demonstrated  business  ability  and  won  linaneial  sueeess  while  im¬ 
proving,  and  ereating  a  great  demand  for,  an  important  part  of  the 
modern  loeomotive.  He  had  won  even  greater  sueeess,  lii*st,  by 
demonstrating  the  merits  of  vanadium  as  an  alloy  f«)r  steel,  and  later, 
by  one  of  the  most  dramatie  and  sueeessful  eampaigns  of  ediu'ation 
and  salesmanship  the  steel  world  has  known,  seeuring  its  general  use. 

To  his  earnest,  restless,  ami  daring  spirit,  radium  ofl’ered  a  new 
appeal.  Taking  vanadium  from  the  summits  of  the  Peruvian  .Vndes, 
earrying  it  to  the  seaeoast  and  shipping  it  the  long  way  to  Pittsburgh, 
and  preparing  it  for  the  steel  mills,  had  taught  him  mueh  of  men 
and  of  methods  that  does  not  eome  into  the  experienee  of  those  that 
win  sueeess  within  state  or  national  limits,  and  he  determined  t*) 
apply  this  wealth  of  experienee  in  etuijunetion  with  all  his  time  and 
talent  to  the  ])roduetion  of  radium.  .So,  withdrawing  from  all  aetive 
participation  in  his  vanadium  interests,  he  began  by  devoting  his 
entire  attention  to  a  study  of  the  radium-bearing  ores  that  might  be 
available  t«>  him. 

The  ores  of  Europe  were  out  of  the  fpiestion.  The  Austrian 
(lovernment  hail  promptly  made  a  monopoly  of  the  ores  that  Madame 
Curie  had  found  to  contain  radium.  The  few  deposits  that  were 
reported  and  found  in  other  parts  of  the  world  were  not  of  suHicient 
extent  to  justify  serious  consideration  by  Mr.  Flannery,  since  he 
was  interested  in  and  determined  to  try  for  ipiantity  production. 

In  a  desolate  section  of  southwestern  ('olorado  and  in  south¬ 
western  Utah  there  were  large  deposits  of  an  ore  called  carnotite, 
covering  a  territory  of  about  SOO  sipiare  miles.  The  district  in 
which  the  greatest  quantity  of  these  ores  was  to  be  found  is  about 
65  miles  from  any  railroad,  and  so  mountainous  that  in  many  places 
there  is  a  ri.se  or  fall  in  the  local  trails  of  2,()()()  feet  in  a  mile.  Prior 
to  the  World  War  carnotite  ores  from  these  ('olorado  deposits  were 
shipped  to  French  and  (lerman  producers  of  radium  on  a  small  scale, 
but  the  embargoes  on  shipping  stopped  this  export  completely, 
although  prior  to  that  time  it  had  been  falling  off. 

With  the  decision  that  these  Colorado  fields  must  be  the  source 
from  which  his  ores  were  to  be  obtained,  ways  and  means  remained 
to  be  considered.  These  ore  fields  are  5,000  feet  above  sea  level, 
the  region  was  uninhabited,  and  there  was  little  to  attract  even  the 
prospector  and  less  to  hold  the  type  of  men  who  could  be  expected 


Photocniph  by  W.  O.  Brofkpn  StudkM. 

THE  LATE  JOSEPH  M.  FLANNERY, 

Who  first  workp<l  out  a  tirtH'pss  for  extrartiiift  riuliiim  on  a  commercial  basis  from  the  low-nrade  ores  of 
the  United  States.  His  company  has  already  produced  7U  per  cent  of  the  world's  radium  supply. 


THK  HADIl'M  REFININfJ  PLANT  AT  CANONSBURO,  PA. 

The  ore  from  the  Colorado  Mill  i.s  shipped  2,:i00  miles  to  this  plant,  where  125  tons  of  ooneentrale  is  reduced  to  less  than  one-fourth  of  a  ton  and  shipi)ed  to  the  Pittsburgh  research 

lalmratories. 
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to  solve  llio  iniuiy  difloront  prohlonis  involved.  Moreover,  in  the 
Kuropean  ores  with  which  Madam  (^urie  had  worked  there  was  about 
a  gram  of  radium  in  every  o  or  (i  tons.  In  the  ('ohu’ado  ores  there 
is  only  1  gram  of  radium  in  every  oOO  or  (iOO  tons  of  ore,  and  even 
to  obtain  each  of  these  .")()()  or  (»(l()  tons  it  is  freipiently  necessary  to 
handle  100  tons  »»f  worthless  material.  Also,  the  men  who  had 
worked  with  the  Kuropean  ores  were  few,  ami  they  were  unwilling 
to  Work  in  the  wilderness  ()f  ('olorado.  lienee  for  the  new  conditions, 
new  men  had  to  he  trained. 

Headcpiarters  were  finally  established  at  a  p»)int  central  to  the 
work  as  a  whole,  and  a  concentration  mill  was  built  at  a  point  that 
was  convenient  to  the  many  ore  claims  that  were  bought  or  leased. 
Burros  were  used  to  carry  the  ores  from  the  deposits  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  to  this  mill,  and  to  carry  hack  to  the  minei*s  the  water  and 
other  supplies,  for  all  of  which  the\’  were  dependent  upon  general 
head(piarters.  Where  the  ore  appeared  on  the  surface  and  along 
the  rim  rocks,  its  extraction  was  comparatively  easy,  but  when,  as 
more  frecpiently  happens,  the  deposits  are  found  under  a  heavy 
overload  of  other  material,  regular  mining  tunnels  are  run  and  small 
dynamite  charges  used  to  break  the  rock  and  other  material  so 
that  it  may  he  carried  to  the  surface.  In  size  the  ore  bodies  vary 
from  pockets  containing  a  few  pounds  to  deposits  yielding  as  much, 
in  very  exceptional  cases,  as  1,S()()  tons. 

As  there  are  often  no  indications  leading  to  a  deposit  of  ore,  pros¬ 
pecting  is  done  by  drilling  in  what  seem  likely  spots  with  jack  ham¬ 
mers  and  with  diamond  drills.  When  there  is  not  over  2.‘)  feet  of 
earth  and  other  material  over  any  ore,  the  jack  hammer  driven  by 
compressed  air  is  the  cheapest  method  of  working.  To  operate  these 
hammers,  portable  gasoline  compressors  are  used.  The  extremely 
irregular  nature  of  the  ore  bodies  makes  it  diflicult  to  follow  a  definite 
plan  of  mining  and  to  meet  these  conditions  use  is  made  of  the  diamond 
drill.  As  these  drills  bring  to  the  surface  specimens  of  the  material 
through  which  the  boring  is  made,  the  Standard  Chemical  ('o.  has 
definite  knowledge  t)f  about  how  much  ore  may  be  found  beneath  any 
given  area  of  the  extensive  claims  to  which  it  has  title.  The  detailed 
and  expensive  study  of  this  region  has  proved  of  great  value  to  the 
Government  in  connection  with  the  possibility  that  it  might  have 
b(*en  necessary  to  make  the  radium  ore  lands  a  Government  monopol}'. 

Let  us  now  follow  the  various  operations  from  the  extraction  of 
the  ore  to  the  final  recovery  of  the  radium.  At  the  concentration 
mill  in  the  wilds  of  ('olorado  oOO  tons  of  ore  are  reduced  to  about 
12.5  tons.  In  a  p<>wdered  form  this  (piantity  is  shipped  in  lOO-pound 
sacks,  by  wagon  and,  where  possible,  by  motor  trucks,  the  (iu  miles 
to  Placerville,  ('olo.  Here  a  narrow-gauge  railroad  takes  it  to  the 
transcontinental  railroad  at  Salida,  Colo.  From  Salida  it  travels  the 


MADAMK  CURIE  AT  THE  RADIUM  REFINING  PLANT 

Madame  Curie  spout  some  time  studyiiiK  details  of  the  different  steps  in  handliii);  the  vast  quantities  of  ore  from  which  the  radium  is  extracted. 
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2, .300  miles  to  Canonsburo;,  Pa.,  just  outside  of  Pittsburgh,  where 
the  company  maintains  its  concentration  plant.  No.  2. 

It  should  be  noted  that  at  the  mill  in  ('olorado,  and  in  the  opera¬ 
tions  pertaining  to  it,  some  300  men  are  kept  husy.  At  the  (’anons- 
hurg  plant  200  men  are  necessary  to  carry  through  all  the  detailed 
work.  Also,  that  when  the  ore  is  taken  up  by  the  Colorado  mill, 
there  is  only  1  part  radium  for  every  400,000,000  parts  of  the  ore; 
but  when  the  ore  reaches  the  mill  at  Canonsburg  the  proportion  is 
1  part  of  radium  to  100,000,000  parts  of  the  ore. 

The  task  of  the  Canonsbung  men  is  to  reduce  this  mass  of  ore  to 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  ton,  and  in  such  a  way  that  whatever  radium 
may  have  been  in  the  greater  mass  will  be  found  in  the  small  residue. 
This  is  done  with  regularity  and  precision,  notwithstanding  that  in 
the  elimination  of  the  100,000,000  parts  of  undesirable  material  the 
(’anonsbui^  plant  has  to  use  10,000  tons  of  distilled  water,  1,000  tons 
of  coal,  and  .500  tons  of  chemicals.  It  should  be  noted  in  this  con¬ 
nection  that  whatever  small  (|uantity  of  vanadium  and  uranium  there 
may  be  in  this  material  is  saved  while  this  final  reduction  is  being 
made. 

The  actual  recovery  of  whatever  radium  there  may  be  in  the  tons 
of  material  handled  at  these  two  great  concentration  plants  is  made 
elsewhere.  When  the  12.5  ttnis  of  material  that  reached  Canons- 
hurg  from  the  mill  in  the  west  have  been  reduced  to  less  than  a  (juarter 
of  a  ton,  this  residue  is  sent  to  the  radium  research  laboratories  of 
the  company  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh.  This  material  reaches  the 
laboratory  in  the  form  of  radium  barium  chloride.  By  successive 
fractional  crystallizations  of  the  radium  chloride  and,  at  a  later  stage, 
of  the  bromide,  most  of  the  radium  is  obtained  in  a  salt  containing 
over  9.5  per  cent  of  pure  radium  bromide.  By  still  further  chemical 
treatment  the  bromide  is  converted  into  the  sulphate  or  the  chloride, 
and  in  the  therapeutic  use  of  radium  these  two  salts  find  the  largest 
use. 

The  first  radium  produced  in  the  United  States  was  obtained 
in  the  radium  research  laboratories  of  the  Standard  Uhemical  Co. 
in  1913.  Since  then  the  production  of  the  ct)mpany  has  been  as 
follows: 


I9i;i. 

1914. 

1915, 
191« 
1917, 


2.1  1918 .  13.6 

9.6  1919 .  11.8 

1.7  1920 .  18.5 

5.0  - 

7.0  Total .  69.3 


Radium  preparations  in  the  United  States  are  spoken  of  and 
measured  in  terms  of  radium  element.  Until  recently  in  European 
scientific  circles  radium  has  been  referred  to  in  the  terms  of  radium 
bromide.  Crystalline  radium  bromide  when  pure  contains  only 
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53.6  per  cent  of  radium  element.  This  fact  and  the  method  of 
measurement  of  radium  preparations  in  Europe  prior  to  the  adoption 
of  the  International  Radium  Standard  had  more  than  a  little  to  do 
with  the  earlier  unsatisfactory  work  with  radium.  There  was  no 
common  standartl.  The  original  method  of  measuring  radium  con¬ 
sisted  in  comparing  its  activity  with  that  of  uranium.  During  the 
14  years  this  system  of  measurement  prevailed,  scientific  men  spoke 
of  radium  as  "  2, 000, ()()()  times  more  active  than  uranium.”  Trained 
minds,  of  course,  understood  that  what  was  meant  was  that  the 
quantity  of  electrical  energy  emitted  in  the  rays  of  the  radium, 
small  though  it  was,  was  2,000,000  times  greater  than  that  contained 
in  the  rays  from  uranium.  Such  a  ratio  of  comparison  was  entirely 
unsuitable  for  use,  especially  in  dealing  with  small  (piantities,  and 
about  1912,  by  common  consent.  Madam  (\irie  was  asked  to  pre¬ 
pare  what  would  he  an  international  radium  standard.  This  is 
deposited  in  Paris,  the  home  of  so  many  other  international  standards. 
Duplicates,  however,  are  in  the  leading  capitals  of  the  world,  so  that 
radium  preparations  are  now  measured  by  comparing  the  electrical 
energy  carried  by  the  gamma  rays  from  the  preparation  to  be  meas¬ 
ured,  with  the  energy  carried  by  the  gamma  rays  of  the  international 
standard  or  of  some  certified  duplicate  of  it.  In  1904  the  I’^nited 
States  Bureau  of  Standards  at  Washington  obtained  a  certified 
duplicate  of  the  International  Railium  vStandard,  and  since  then 
practically  all  quantities  of  radium  in  this  country  have  been  meas¬ 
ured  by  comparison  with  it. 

For  use  by  the  medical  profession,  radium  is  measured  and  sold 
by  the  gram  (i.  e.,  a  small  thimbleful).  The  price  of  a  gram  is 
.?120,000.  The  gram  is  divided  into  a  thousand  parts,  each  of 
which  is  called  a  milligram.  These  sell  for  S120  each.  The  average 
physician  who  uses  radium  has  from  .50  to  250  milligrams.  When 
each  preparation  has  been  made  up  in  the  special  form  designatiMl 
by  the  physician,  the  purity  of  the  radium  and  the  accuracy  of 
detail  of  the  container  is  certified  to  by  tbe  bead  of  tbe  radium 
research  laboratories  of  the  company.  The  preparation  is  then 
transmitted  to  the  Bureau  of  Standards  at  Washington  for  compari¬ 
son  with  the  Government’s  duplicate  of  the  International  Radium 
vStandard.  With  the  official  certificate  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
the  preparation  is  then  sent  to  the  purchaser,  with  the  request  that 
he  examine  and  note  that  the  seals  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  are  unbroken.  This  gives  him  the  best  of  guarantees  as  to  the 
radium  he  has  purchased  from  the  company. 

There  has  been  a  gradual  and  steady  increase  in  the  use  of  radium 
therapeutically  since  1912,  and  with  this  increased  demand  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  radium  has  kept  pace.  The  earlier,  overenthusiastic 
statements  as  to  the  value  of  radium  in  the  treatment  of  cancer 


THE  CRYSTALLIZATION  ROOM  OF  THE  RADIUM  RESEARCH  LABORATORIES. 

Five  hundred  tons  of  ore  are  reduced  to  one-fourth  of  a  ton  and  brought  to  these  roonns.  where  by  repeated 
fractional  crvstallization  the  radium  is  finallv  recovered. 


<r  t. 


MADAME  CURIE  S  RADIUM  IN  THE  PITTSBURGH  LABORATORY. 

This  container  holds  2  grams  of  radium,  one-haif  of  which  was  presented  to  Madame  Curie.  As  it  appears 
in  the  bottom  of  the  receptacle  it  resembles  common  table  salt. 


1 
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have  not  boon  wholly  (‘onfirmod,  and  radium  is  far  from  hoing  a 
panacea  in  the  treatment  of  diseases.  Nevertheless,  the  use  of 
radium  in  certain  types  of  advanced,  inoperable  cancer  is  undeniably 
palliative  by  relieving  from  pain  and  freeing  from  foul-smelling 
discharges.  This  dc'gree  of  palliation  is  attained  by  no  other  known 
treatment,  and  if  used  for  this  purpose  alone  radium  woidd  he  con¬ 
sidered  invaluable.  In 
other  types  of  cancerous 
growths  radium  has  ef¬ 
fected  cures,  and  surgeons 
throughout  the  world  are 
gradually  admitting  (hat 
radium  is  a  necessary  ad¬ 
junct  in  the  treatment  of 
cancer,  and  one  which  in 
some  cases  gives  more 
satisfaetory  results  than 
any  other. 

liecause  of  the  increas¬ 
ing  demand  for  radium 
on  the  part  of  the  medical 
profession  of  this  country 
and  of  the  world  in  gen¬ 
eral,  .lames  (\  dray,  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  counsel 
of  the  company,  is  deter¬ 
mined  not  only  that  the 
Standard  ('hemical  (’o. 
maintain  its  record  as  the 
greatest  producer  of  ra¬ 
dium  in  the  world,  hut 
that  it  make  available  for 
the  medical  profession  of 
the  world  an  even  greater 
cpiantity  of  the  highest 
purity,  llow  far  he  has 
been  successful  may  he 
judged  from  the  fact  that,  of  the  total  available  world  supply  of  raclium, 
estimated  to  be  about  140  grams,  this  company  has  produced,  to 
April  1  of  this  year,  72. .5  grams;  and  of  the  total  of  18. .5  grams  of  high 
purity  radium  produeed  by  this  company  during  1920,  only  about 
one-eighteenth,  or  1.2  grams,  was  permitted  to  he  used  for  what  may 
be  called  commercial  purposes  (i.  e.,  luminous  dials  for  Army  and 
Navy  instruments  of  precision  needed  in  night  operations  and  for 
watch  and  clock  dials). 


TOTAL  WORLD’S  SUPPLY  OF  RADIUM. 

Estimated  at  140  grams  (a  gram  is  one  twent  j-K'ighth  of  an 
ounce),  the  tube  at  the  right  of  the  picture  shows  the 
quantity  of  available  radium  in  the  world.  Comparison 
with  the  receiver  of  the  telephone  shows  how  small  it  is. 
Of  this  total,  the  lower  section  was  made  by  the  Standard 
Chemical  Co.,  the  dark  part  represented  that  made  by 
all  other  radium  refineries  in  the  Unitisl  States,  and  the 
upper  layer  that  produced  abroad. 
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It  is  in  the  form  of  radium  luminous  (‘ompound,  popularly  called 
paint,  that  radium  is  used  in  the  industrial  world.  How  such  an 
expensive  material  may  he  used  on  the  dials  of  comparatively  inex- 
ptMisive  watches  has  always  been  a  subject  of  interested  iiujuiry  on 
the  part  of  the  general  public.  In  spite,  however,  of  its  apparently 
prohihitive  cost,  radium  is  used  for  this  work.  Each  watch  dial  con¬ 
tains  a  minute  portion  of  real  radium,  and  the  reason  why  this  may 
be.  and  is  so.  not  only  explains  some  of  the  wonder  of  radium,  but 
makes  it  easier  for  the  average  reader  to  understand  how  and  why, 
in  larger  (juantities.  it  is  effective  when  brought  into  contact  with 
diseased  tissue. 

The  luminous  material  seen  on  watch  and  clock  dials  is  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  a  most  minute  portion  of  real  radium  and  a  specially  pre¬ 
pared  zinc  sulphide.  If  one  of  these  dials  be  e.xamined  in  the  dark, 
under  a  good  reading  lens — after  the  eyes  of  the  e.xaminer  have  been 
in  darkness  for  about  five  minutes  the  luminous  material  will  be 
seen  to  be  seething  with  scintillations  or  tiny  flashes  of  light.  These 
flashes  are  caused  by  the  explosion  of  the  atoms  in  the  minute  por¬ 
tion  of  real  radium  in  the  mixture.  These  atoms  have  been  found  to 
be  so  small  that  2r)(). ()()(), 000  of  them  would  probably  be  reejuired  to 
cover  1  inch.  As  each  atom  explodes,  a  particle  flies  from  it  as  a 
projectile  from  a  gun.  These  |)articles  are  too  small  to  be  seen  under 
the  most  powerful  microscope*,  but  scientists  have  found  that  when 
one  is  suddenly  stoppe'd  by  striking  a  crystal  of  zinc  sulphide  the 
heat  generated  is  suflicient  to  make  a  flash  of  light  visible  to 
the  eye.  These  an*  the  flashes  to  which  reference  has  been  made, 
as  visible  under  a  reading  glass.  They  occur  at  the  rate  of  2()0,0()() 
a  second  on  the  average  luminous  watch  dial  offered  in  the  market. 
It  is  the  combined  light  of  all  the  flashes  of  light  seen  under  the  read¬ 
ing  glass  that  produces  the  light  or  glow  that  makes  the  dial  visible 
in  the  dark  without  a  reading  glass. 

The  brightness  and  durability  of  a  radium  luminous  dial  depends 
on  the  number  of  these  tiny  flashes  per  second  -the  more  radium, 
the  more  flashes  and  the  brighter  the  dial.  But  every  flash  means  a 
blow  u|)on  a  crystal  of  zinc  sulphide,  and  these  crystals  can  not 
stand  these  blows  indefinitely.  They  break  down  under  them,  and 
when  this  happens  there  are  no  more  flashes,  and  the  dial  loses  its 
glow.  The  zinc  has  failed,  not  the  radium.  Oidy  one  twenty-fifth 
of  1  per  cent  of  any  (juantity  of  radium  disintegrates  or  is  lost  in  a 
year.  P'rom  a  gram  of  radium,  a  small  thimbleful,  there  are  about 
134 ,()()(),()()(),()()()  projectile-like  |)articles  every  second.  Crystals  of  zinc 
sulphide  would  break  down  very  (piickly  if  expt)sed  to  such  a  bom- 
bardment,  but  by  reducing  the  percentage  of  radium  until  the 
number  of  these  bombarding  particles  from  the  e.xploding  atoms  of 
ni.vu  Bull.  1 - 4 


MEASIHINO  RADIUM. 


Thr  |>eiirlraliiiK  ractiiini  rays  arr  always  an  awiiralo  mcasiiremcnl  of  Iho  amount  of  radium  from  which 
they  come.  The  clcclrosco|»c  mcasii'res  the  radium  oiierRy  in  a  Kiven  amount  of  radium,  and  thereby 
givc^  the  exact  quantity  of  radium  in  the  preparation. 


PREPARING  RADIUM  FOR  THE  PHYSICIAN. 

Radium  for  the  medical  profi-ssion  is  in  the  form  of  an  insoluble  sulphate  and  looks  like  table  salt.  The 
average  amount  supplied  to  a  ithysician  is  2.">  to  'JOO  milligrams,  which  is  placed  in  a  tiny  glass  lube 
and  scaled. 
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radium  on  each  dial  was  about  200,000  por  second,  it  has  been  found 
tliat  the  dial  would  have  a  brijihtness  easily  visible  in  darkness  and 
a  durability  of  about  five  years.  This  means  that  the  (piantity  of 
radium  on  the  average  dial  can  not  be  more  than  about  one-millionth 
of  a  "ram. 

In  the  li"ht  of  what  may  he  obtained  from  the  millionth  part  of  a 
"ram  of  radium,  usiii"  otdy  the  weakest  of  its  rays,  it  will  be  of 
interest  to  read  how  Dr.  Robert  Abbe,  of  New  York  (’ity,  one  of  the 
first  physicians  in  America  to  use  radium  and  t»)  prove  its  value  to 
the  medical  profession,  describes  its  action  when  applied  by  the 
trained  physician  to  cancer: 

Xow,  let  U8  consider  cancer,  small  or  lar>;e.  With  a  small  cancer  we  can  see  and 
study  its  effects,  and  we  find  on  applying  a  little  radium  to  it,  liolding  the  radium 
over  tlie  cancer  and  letting  it  bombard  it  witli  its  j’eculiar  cpialities  or  elec  tnuis  that 
with  that  bombardment  is  carried  something  that  rediu  es  that  malignant  growth 
and  devitalizes  it,  so  the  cells  are  reduced  to  their  normal  growth;  in  other  words, 
we  have  cured  the  disease  insU^ad  of  simply  removing  it. 

Madame  (’uric’s  atmouneed  ptirpose  as  to  the  use  she  will  make  of 
the  radium  "ivon  her  by  the  women  of  America  reminds  us  of  the 
tremendous  importance  of  this  wt)nderful  substance  in  the  future  of 
civilization  and  why  it  is  the  most  interestin"  material  in  the  world 
at  the  present  moment.  We  have  seen  that  Madame  (’uric  and  her 
husband  proved  to  the  scientific  world  that  radium  is  constantly 
"iviii"  out  heat  in  (piantities  millions  of  times  "reater  than  that 
obtainable  from  an  e<pial  (piantity  of  coal.  This  supply  of  heat  is 
even,  continuous,  and  of  such  a  d(*"r('e  that  in  the  a""refrate  it 
amounts  to  an  astonishingly  great  (piantity.  Scientists  have  found 
that  only  one  twenty-fifth  of  1  per  cent  of  radium  eeasi's  to  be  radium 
each  year;  or,  in  other  words,  that  radium  lasts  for  thousands  of 
years.  To  be  more  exact,  they  have  found  that  it  re(piires  some 
1,7S0  years  for  half  of  any  given  (piantity  of  radium  to  disintegrate. 
It  requires  an  equally  long  p(‘ri()(l  for  half  of  what  then  remains  to 
lose  half  of  itself.  During  all  of  this  great  period  radium  is  giving 
off  this  uniform  siqiply  of  heat.  All  of  the  powerful  resources  of  the 
modern  laboratory,  extremes  of  h('at  and  of  cold  and  of  pri'ssure. 
violent  chemical  reagents,  the  action  of  powerful  explosives,  and  the 
most  intense  electrical  agenei(‘s  do  not  appear  to  affect  this  emission 
of  heat  from  radium  in  the  slightest  degree. 

Madame  C’urie  now  wishes  and  hopes  to  sIkhI  some  new  light  upon 
the  possibility  of  controlling  tins  output  of  hi‘at.  This  can  best  be 
aeeomplislu'd,  as  we  now  see  it,  by  finding  some  metbod  to  control 
or  to  influence  tbe  br('aking  up  of  the  atoms  of  radium.  For  over  a 
hundred  years  the  scientific  world  has  adhered  to  the  belief  that 
atoms  are  indestructible.  Now  it  believes  that  it  is  the  breaking  up 
of  these  atoms  that  causes  the  astonishing  output  of  energy  mani- 
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in  nuliuin.  Tlu'iv  is  roasoii  to  luipc  that  hv  piiniiij;  control 
of  the  hreakin*;  up  of  tlic  atoms  of  radium  we  may  hml  a  way  to 
solve  this  prohlem;  not  heeause  radium  can  he  used  as  a  source 
(tf  future  enerjiy,  hut  heeause  radium  is  so  like  many  of  the  im)re 
|)lentiful  materials  of  the  earth  that  we  may  hope  that  hy  applyinjj 
to  them  the  knowledge  j;aine»l  from  tin*  use  of  radium,  we  may  make 
available  for  the  work  of  the  world  sources  of  enerjiy  as  much  more 
powerful  than  those  «»f  the  present  day.  as  modern  steam  and  elec¬ 
trical  installations  are  to  the  muscular  power  of  |)rimitive  man. 


AX  IXSTITI  TE  EOK  KESEAIU  II  IX  TKOPM  AE  DISEASES  AXD  THE  STl'DY 
OE  PUEVEXTIVE  MEDICINE. 


lly  W.  C.  ItKAisTKO.  Itiar  S.  .V.  (lirArnI). 

A  XYONK  who  has  si*en  the  old  l^anama  at  the  time  of  the 
/\  ahandonimuit  of  tin*  work  of  the  liist  canal,  involvin';  so 
/  \  much  wasti'd  ener>;y.  life,  and  money,  with  its  abandoned 

e(|uipm(‘nt  ami  the  evidiuiees  of  unsuccessful  labor,  ami  the 
thousands  of  unknown  and  unnumhered  ;;raves  of  its  workeis.  can  not 
help  hut  h(*  struck  with  the  present  aspect  of  Panama,  its  splendid 
sanitation,  its  beautiful  cities,  its  line  hospitals,  and  the  ma^nifi(‘ent 
accom()lishim‘nt  of  the  com|)letion  of  the  work  of  the  canal,  makiiif; 
it  one  of  the  imist  beautiful  ami  salubrious  sp«»ts  in  the  world. 

'rh(‘ accomplishment  of  this<;reat  wcuk  and  the  sanitary  r(‘‘;(‘neration 
of  Panama  are  due  to  the  efforts  of  the*  late  William  ('.  (lor‘;as.  Ignited 
States  Army,  and  to  his  (dforts  more  than  to  any  other  the  success 
of  this  work  must  1)(>  accreditetl.  Mis  earlier  work  in  the  Southern 
.States  ami  tin*  West  Indies,  and  particularly  ('uha.  and  his  later 
efforts  in  Kcuador  and  Peru,  ami  his  proji'cted  work  in  Africa  };ive  one 
an  id(*a  of  tin*  vast  lic'ld  of  s|)lendi<l  endeavor  which  he  accomplished 
ami  would  have  contimu'd  had  his  life  h(*en  prolon<;ed.  Ilis  reputa¬ 
tion  has  j;one  forth  to  all  the  W(*rld.  and  he  is  lovial  and  revered  in 
every  household.  Perhaps  no  sin<;le  life  has  ever  made  possible  so 
much  for  th(‘  j;ood  and  well-h(*in<;  of  humanity  as  has  that  of  (len. 
(ior>;as.  There  can  he.  therefore*,  no  (piestion  as  to  the  desirability 
of  (‘n'ctinj;  some  memorial  which  will  do  honor  to  this  i;reat  man. 
He  loved  the  South  and  the*  .South  American  countries,  .\hove  all  he 
was  attach(‘d  to  Panama,  the  sci'iie  of  hisj;reatest  accomplished  work. 
He  had  ofte'H  expr<*ss<>d  the  wish  that  Ik*  mif;ht  live  in  Panama  sur- 
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|•(•un(l^'«l  i)v  tlu*  I'vidcncos  t»f  liis  success  aiul  the  lovinj;  friciitls  \vlu» 
appreciated  him  as  a  man,  and  the  results  of  his  work  in  tlieir  hehalf. 

Many  types  of  memorials  have  been  considered  in  this  connection, 
hut  I  feel  sure  that  the  estahlishment  of  this  memorial.  The  Institute 
for  Researvh  in  7’rop/en/  Itiseiises  (inil  the  Stiiihf  oj  Prerentlre  Medi¬ 
cine,  earryinj;  with  it  not  only  a  permanent  monument  to  his  memory, 
hut  one  that  will  continue  his  work  and  he  of  the  jireatest  value  to 
the  welfare  of  the  entire  world,  would  he  his  ideal  of  this  commemora¬ 
tive  effort.  Panama,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  Tropics  aind  in  the 
midst  of  the  (Vntral  and  South  Americjin  States,  which  offer  a  splcn- 
«lid  field  for  work  of  this  kind,  would  seem  to  he  the  ideal  location, 
furnishinj;  a  wealth  of  material  for  the  institution  which  is  heiii}; 
hroujrht  into  existence. 

The  honor  for  the  conception  of  this  idea  and  of  hrinj;in^  it  into 
actual  existence  must  he  <;iven  to  Dr.  Ifelisario  P«»rras,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Ke|)uhlic  of  Panama.  It  wjis  owin<;  to  his  efforts  and 
tlutse  associated  with  him.  smdi  as  the  lion.  Joseph  Lefevre,  the 
representative  of  the  Panaman  (htvernment  in  Washinjiton,  that  a 
Pr«»visional  Board  has  been  established  to  hejjin  and  carry  on  this 
w«trk.  Deep  interest  has  been  evinced  in  the  siu-cess  of  this  under¬ 
taking  by  all  who  have  been  approached  on  the  subject  in  every  part 
of  the  world,  and  es|)e<-ially  by  the  Presidents  and  representatives 
of  the  (Vntral  and  South  American  Kepuhlics,  tt)  whom  the  project 
has  been  made  known  lar<;ely  throu<;h  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Franklin 
Martin,  who  has  just  returned  from  a  tour  of  these  countries,  which 
he  visits  fnun  time  to  time  in  the  interests  of  the  American  ('ollejje 
of  Sur};eons. 

From  my  own  correspondence  and  personal  interviews  with  rej)- 
resentatives  of  the  leading  educational  institutions  of  the  I’nited 
States,  and  from  friends  of  (len.  (lorjias  and  many  (»thers  interested 
in  the  world’s  welfare,  1  feel  justified  in  statin*;  that  no  movement 
has  met  with  fuller  appreciatit)n  and  offer  of  assistance  and  coopera¬ 
tion  in  hej'innin};  and  carryinj;  on  the  work,  than  has  this  movement 
for  the  institution  of  which  we  are  speakin*;.  Fvervthinj;  so  far  seems 
to  au^ur  well  for  the  success  of  the  work.  In  this  connection  1  would 
state  that  the  subject  of  tropical  medicine  has  been  one  of  deep  inter¬ 
est  to  all  medical  minds  in  every  part  of  the  world.  While  much 
has  been  done  in  our  larj;est  and  best  educational  institutions  to 
endeavor  to  carry  on  research  work  and  to  ac(|uire  knowled‘;e  of 
tropical  diseases,  and  a  j;reat  deal  accomplished  by  many  special 
institutions  and  departments,  such  as  the  London  and  Liverpool 
Schools  of  Tro|)ical  Medicine,  and  the  work  of  institutions  such  as 
Harvard,  Johns  Hopkins,  the  I’niversity  (tf  ('alifornia.  and  many 
other  or<;anizations  of  this  kind,  nevertheless,  all  this  work  has  been 
limited  and  hampered  hv  the  dearth  of  material  for  such  study  and 
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resoarch,  and  on  account  of  the  distance  of  these  institutions  from 
the  tro|)ical  centers. 

Panama  offers  the  ideal  situation  in  almost  every  respect  for  the 
successful  investipition  of  these  diseases,  which  have  in  the  past 
proven  to  he  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  development  of  some  of 
the  most  splendid  sections  of  the  earth.  What  has  been  done  in 
Panama  proves  that  hitherto  uninhabitable  and  undeveloped  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  greatest  possibilities  for  successful  human  habitation, 
with  attendant  prosperity  and  well-being,  in  the  most  attractive  and 
desirable  parts  of  the  earth,  are  easily  within  our  reach  if  we  can  apply 
in  their  development  the  knowledge  that  will  come  from  this  great 
institution. 

.Vnother  splendid  feature  of  this  endeavor  is  its  international 
character,  bringing  about  a  community  of  interest  and  kindly 
intercourse  among  the  humanitarian  leaders  of  all  countries,  making 
for  a  better  and  kinder  feeling  than  has  been  possible  where  the 
association  has  been  one  merely  of  political  and  diplomatic  relations. 
As  a  single  example  of  this,  it  is  my  belief  that  nothing  will  tend  to 
cement  the  friendship  of  the  American  Republics  more  than  the 
ct)mmon  interest  and  intercourse  brought  about  by  the  work  of  this 
institution  for  the  welfare  of  their  individual  countries. 

The  proposed  memorial  will  consist  of  a  dignified  and  classic 
building,  housing  the  laboratories  for  the  work  and  providing  every 
facility  for  the  teaching  of  students  from  the  various  countries  who 
may  be  privileged  to  undertake  work  at  this  institution,  and  who 
will  carry  to  their  homes  the  knowledge  that  when  applied  will, 
it  is  hoped,  produce  results  as  splendid  as  have  been  produced  in 
Panama  itself. 

rntil  the  completion  of  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Building  proper  the 
laboratories  and  eejuipment  of  the  new  Santo  Tomas  Hospital  have 
been  offered  for  use,  so  that  it  is  hoped  that  active  research  work 
may  begin  by  January  1,  1922.  This  work  is  actually  in  progress 
now.  The  study  of  the  plans  for  the  memorial  building  proper  is 
well  under  way,  and  c»)nstruction  will  be  begun  as  soon  as  these  are 
completed. 

The  Tropics,  which  are  so  prolific  in  vegetation  of  every  kind,  seem 
equally  fertile  in  the  development  of  all  types  and  kinds  of  dread 
diseases,  which  tend  to  make  them  unsuited  and  impossible  of  habi¬ 
tation  until  careful  sanitation  makes  them  safe,  when  they  become 
the  most  desirable,  the  most  attractive,  and  most  prosperous  of 
abiding  places. 

It  would  not  be  feasible  in  this  short  article  to  direct  attention  to 
all  the  known  diseases  that  it  would  be  possible  to  study  in  this 
institution,  but  among  them  would  be  found  such  as  malaria,  yellow 
fever,  plague,  dengue,  human  trypanosomiasis,  beriberi,  pellagra. 
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leprosy,  the  various  helminthic  infections,  cholera,  the  various 
mycoses,  the  myiases,  etc.  Added  to  these  are  many  unknown  and 
undiscovered  hanes  of  existence,  which  remain  to  he  found  out  and 
to  he  made  innocuous.  We  are  hut  on  the  threshold  of  trememlous 
advances  that  can  and  will  he  made  throujjh  the  efforts  of  research 
work.  Kvery  scientist  to-day  realizes  that  it  needs  only  effort  with 
willinj;.  conscientious,  and  untirinj;  workers,  and  the  proper  pro¬ 
visions  for  earryin*;  on  efforts  of  this  kind,  to  discover  and  control 
diseases  in  a  way  that  never  was  dreamed  of  in  the  ajjes  {jone  hy. 
.Vlready  the  nucleus  of  a  corps  of  men  specially  skilled  in  tropical 
and  preventive  medicine  has  been  .selected  and  is  await inj;  a.ssif^n- 
ment  to  work  as  soon  as  the  laboratories  are  ready.  Almost  all  the 
leadint;  institutions  have  expressed  an  interest  in  the  work  and  a 
desire  to  send  the  best  of  their  research  workers  to  take  advantafje  of 
the  privileges  they  will  he  offered  at  this  institution  for  an  endeavor 
of  this  kind. 

It  is  hoped  that  many  .scholarships  will  he  developed  in  the  "reat 
edueati*»nal  institutions  which  will  enable  deserviii};  youii}?  men  ()f 
hi<;h  attainments  who  wish  to  make  a  life  work  of  these  subjects  to 
he  sent  to  the  (lorjias  Memorial  Institute  f(»r  a  thorou<;h  ‘iroundin*; 
in  this  work  and  an  aeipiisition  of  a  knowledfie  of  the  subjects  taut^ht 
that  will  enable  them  to  carry  on  throujihout  their  lives  in  all  coun¬ 
tries  the  purposes  that  will  mean  s(»  much  to  the  well-heinj;  and 
happiness  of  their  res|)eetive  countries. 

Later  articles  will  present  plans  slutwin*?  the  completeness  and 
arranjiement  of  the  laboratories  and  e(|uipment  heiiif'  installed  for 
every  type  of  work  in  this  e(tnne<‘tion. 

It  must  he  rememh(‘r(“d  that  the  danjjers  of  tro|)ieal  diseases  are 
not  eonfimal  to  thcTropies  alone,  hut  on  ae<‘ount  of  world  intercourse 
are  ecmstantly  being  carried  to  the  non-fropieal  countries,  endanger¬ 
ing  their  health  ar)d  well-being.  With  this  institute  at  Panama, 
as.soeiated  as  it  will  he  with  the  health  department  of  the  Republic 
and  that  of  the  United  States,  whose  oflieers  are  stationed  in  Panama, 
the  constant  flow  of  persons  coming  from  the  Tropics  through  the 
canal  to  the  northern  and  lum-tropieal  countries  will  he  under  most 
careful  supervision,  and  any  dangerous  element  should  he  di.seovered 
and  taken  care  of  at  this  point.  The  splendid  chain  of  hospitals 
already  built  and  building  in  Panama,  which  are  the  ecpial  of  any  in 
the  world,  furnish  opportunity  for  the  care,  isolation,  treatment,  and 
study  of  any  infected  persons  that  may  he  found.  In  view  of  this 
practical  application  of  the  work  of  the  Institute  it  is  felt  that  all 
countries  involved  will  he  interested  to  assist  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  institution  when  once  established. 

To  my  mind  one  of  the  important  and  special  departments  of  the 
institute  will  he  its  library.  It  is  our  hope  to  gather  here  the  most 
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complete  and  the  finest  library  on  the  subjects  of  tropical  and  pre¬ 
ventive  medicine  in  the  world,  in  order  that  this  institute  may  he  a 
repository  for  all  that  is  published  and  written  now  and  in  the  future 
for  the  use  and  information  of  the  faculty  and  the  workers  and 
students  of  the  institute,  and  for  use  as  a  reference  library  on  these 
subjects  for  all  who  are  interested  in  seeking  knowledfje  and  informa¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  them. 

Some  contributions  to  this  library  have  already  been  promised, 
and  anyone  who  feels  disposed  to  donate  works  in  the  establishment 
of  this  department  is  encouraged  to  make  known  his  willingness  to 
do  so  by  addressing  the  writer  (»f  this  article  at  the  oHice  of  the 
Panaman  Legation  in  Washington. 

It  should  he  mentioned  in  this  connection  that  the  headcpiarters 
of  the  provisional  hoard  have  been  established  at  the  Pan  American 
I'nion,  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  director.  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  provisional  hoard.  It  seemed  particularly 
fitting  that  this  should  he  the  headcpiarters  in  the  United  States  of 
the  hoard,  as  the  Pan  American  rnion  is  a  common  meeting  ground 
of  .so  many  of  the  countries  embraced  in  the  d'ropics. 

The  charter  of  the  institution,  the  establishment  of  scholarships, 
and  all  that  pertains  to  the  legal  steps  necessary  to  place  the  institu¬ 
tion  on  a  souml  basis  will  he  looked  after  with  the  utmost  care  by  the 
lion,  dohn  Bassett  Moore,  who  has  kindly  c(tnsented  to  act  as  legal 
adviser. 

It  is  easy  for  one  who  has  been  in  Panama  to  picture  this  beautiful 
and  useful  institution,  standing  upon  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  and 
surrounded  by  the  buildings  of  the  new  Santo  Tomiis  Hospital  and 
those  of  the  Panama  K.xposition,  with  their  beautiful  gardens  and 
artistic  emhellishment,  and  to  realize  how  splendid  will  he  the 
ultimate  result  of  these  endeavors  to  perpetuate  the  life  and  work  of 
(len.  Gorgas. 

This  intnxluctory  article  in  regard  to  the  work  being  undertaken 
will  he  followed  from  time  to  time  by  other  articles  describing  the 
progress  of  the  work,  and  showing  plans  ami  photographs  of  the 
memorial  building  and  surroundings.  1  can  m)t  help  hut  point  out 
here  what  a  splendid  opportunity  this  undertaking  gives  for  those 
philanthropists  who  are  seeking  to  assist  movements  which  promise 
direct  and  certain  benefit  to  humanity. 


WE  have  all  had  some  sternly  praetieal  lessons  in  the  fun¬ 
damental  principles  of  world  economies  during  the 
past  few  years.  We  have  been  shocked  pretty  violently 
hy  the  war  out  of  our  former  confidence  that  we  were 
too  far  removed  from  the  influences  of  foreign  conditions  to  he  much 
affected  hy  them.  However,  in  mature  life  as  in  youth,  instruction 
on  any  subject  that  we  are  forced  to  accjuire  hy  painful  experiences 
is  a|)t  to  he  deeply  impres.sed  upon  us. 

The  American  farmer,  apparently  most  remote  of  all  from  the  direct 
influences  of  the  difiicult  situation  in  foreign  countrits,  has  shared 
and  must  inevitably  share  in  the  future  with  the  exporter  and  the 
manufacturer  the  trials  of  a  period  of  ill-balanced  and  disorganized 
exchange  of  pnaluction  between  nations,  and  he,  too,  is  forced  to 
broaden  his  outlook  upon  his  ()wn  business  to  include  consideration 
of  the  very  positive  and  personal  interest  which  he  has  in  such  matters 
as  idle  factories  in  (lermany  and  Poland,  in  sane  pcditical  theories  in 
Russia,  or  starving  populations  in  Austria  or  ('hina.  The  farmer 
sees  that  the  designation  of  ‘'self-contained’’  which  he  may  have 
felt  that  he  could  claim  for  his  position,  perhaps  with  more  reason 
for  making  the  assertion  than  any  other  class  in  the  social  system, 
is  illusory.  It  is  certain  that  he  can  not  escape  his  share  of  the  hur- 
tlens  inflicted  on  the  world  hy  the  war  any  more  than  any  other  ele¬ 
ment  of  organized  civilization. 

Every  worker  relies  upon  a  constant  market  for  his  product, 
whether  that  product  is  grain  or  cattle,  locomotives  or  harvesting 
machines,  or  some  form  of  purely  professional  effort.  To-day  there 
is  no  market  of  any  kind,  however  small,  that  does  not  feel  the  depres¬ 
sion  caused  hy  the  more  than  four  years  of  destruction  in  Europe. 

This  destruction  was  not  alone  the  life  and  property  there;  it 
struck  deeply  into  the  very  heart  of  a  complex  and  moving  system  of 
international  relations  of  every  sort  political,  financial,  and  com¬ 
mercial;  and  until  the  gaps  ami  breakages  in  this  system  are  restored 

•  Address  by  Willis  11.  Kiioth,  vice  president  id  the  (iunranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York,  liefore  the  atsri- 
ciiltural  section  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Council,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  May  5,  I'J'Jl. 
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or  repiiiml  tlu*re  can  he  no  return  anywhere  to  what  we  call  normal 
conditions.  For  this  naison  we  are  justified  in  appealinji  to  every 
citizen  of  every  country,  whatever  his  class  unit  may  he,  to  consider 
seriously  his  duty  to  aid  in  every  way  possible  practical  efl’orts  for 
the  reconstruction  of  afl'aii’s.  It  is  a  universal  ohli^ition  to  study 
carefully  and  to  understand  what  are  the  practical  steps  that  are 
essential  to  any  return  to  a  satisfactory  situatiim. 

It  is  obvious  to  everyone  who  has  ojiven  tlioufjht  to  these  vital 
matters  that  the  primary  need  is  the  resumption  at  the  earliest  possi¬ 
ble  moment  of  the  full  volume  of  production  and  consumption  in 
those  nations  where  both  are  now  so  far  below  nt)rmal.  This  is 
imperative  if  we  are  to  start  the  active  movement  of  commodities  in 
trade  between  all  the  nations. 

We  all  know  which  these  halting  and  distressed  countries  are  and 
we  know  what  they  re(|uire  food  and  clothing,  raw  materials,  and 
machinery — to  repair  war’s  diminution  or  destruction. 

The  collapse  of  customary  (*.\changes  has  thrown  the  machinery 
of  finance  into  such  confusion  that  some  emergency  method  must  he 
found  to  take  care  of  the  payments  that  are  necessary  to  move  the 
stocks  of  all  kinds  which  are  stagnating  in  world  markets  outside  of 
continental  Europe. 

While  people  are  starving  in  great  cities  and  areas  abroad  or  suffer¬ 
ing  from  lack  of  clothing,  there  accumulate  in  other  centers  unused 
stocks  of  food,  millions  of  hales  of  cotton,  and  warehouses  full  of  wool 
and  other  needed  raw  materials.  Is  it  not  plain  as  day  that  what  is 
re(juired  is  some  plan  that  will  bridge  the  present  difficulties  in 
placing  these  supplies  within  the  reach  of  those  whose  lack  of  them 
is  so  urgent  i 

In  the  case  of  the  farmer  it  is  obvious  that  he  does  not  benefit  by 
holding  unsold  grain  or  cotton  or  wool,  while  new  crops  add  to  the 
accumulations  in  world  markets.  It  is  far  better  that  these  products 
should  go  promptly  into  consumptiem,  even  if  the  return  that  the 
farmer  may  receive  is  not  an  immediate  cash  payment.  He  will  he 
in  a  far  better  position  if  he  is  willing  to  accept  a  bond  for  future  pay¬ 
ment,  or  even  if  he  hears  some  percentage  of  the  present  necessary 
hurilen  imposed  on  all  by  accepting  a  bond  for  a  portion  of  his  stocks, 
and  he  will  also  he  doing  something  to  assist  in  the  great  task  of  heal¬ 
ing  a  seriously  disordered  economic  condition  ami  hasttming  the  day 
of  com|)lete  restoration. 

The  lesson  in  the  statistics  of  the  movement  of  our  foreign  com¬ 
merce  which  has  been  (pioted  is  convincing.  Our  day  of  isolation  is 
definitely  over. 

Our  own  great  west  was  in  earlier  days  developed  by  capital  from 
Europe,  and  this  was  very  decidedly  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  our 
own  country  and  our  foreign  creditors.  It  created  much  more 
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rapidly  than  would  otlu'rwise  have  boon  possible  a  {jreat  market  in 
Ameriea  for  foreign  exports  of  every  class.  To-ilay  we  have  very 
vital  reasons  to  contribute  from  America  sucb  capital  as  we  may  be 
able  to  spare,  in  order  that  our  own  markets  abroad  may  be  stimu¬ 
lated  to  return  to  a  normal  purchasing  capacity.  During  the  last 
six  or  eight  years — in  fact,  until  within  the  last  few  months  farmers 
as  a  class  have  been  extremely  pros|)erous,  and  tlu'ir  capital  position 
is,  in  general,  vastly  improved  over  that  <)f  1914.  Farm  lands  have 
increased  very  materially  in  value,  and  there  must  lx*  a  very  large 
number  of  agriculturists  who  are  in  a  position  to  contribute  to  some 
extent  to  the  great  task  which  we  have  indicated  by  investing  in 
those  securities  which  have  the  direct  purpose  of  restoring  the  active 
movement  of  international  trade.  We  can  append  to  a  very  direct 
self-interest,  as  well  as  to  whatever  altruistic  sentiment  there  may  he, 
in  every  section  of  the  American  population.  The  task  before  us  is 
such  a  great  one  that  it  can  not  succeed  uidess  it  does  carry  a  direct 
appeal  to  every  individual  who  is  in  a  position  to  contribute  to  it. 

The  extension  of  American  business  abroad  depends  primarily,  of 
course,  upon  the  ability  to  produce  the  things  which  foreign  countries 
need;  and  no  one  who  knows  anything  of  America’s  resources  would 
doubt  the  capacity  of  her  farms  and  mines  and  factories  to  supply 
raw  materials,  machinery,  fuel,  and  finished  goods  in  any  (piantit}' 
re(|uired.  To  what  extent  and  how  long  the  productive  energies  of 
this  country  will  function  depends,  however,  on  the  receipt  of  com¬ 
pensation  by  those  wh(»se  capital  and  labor  are  used.  Ordinarih* 
they  would  he  compensated  by  the  importation  of  things  which  we 
need  here,  hut  which  we  do  not  pnaluce  at  all  or  which  are  produced 
more  economically  abroad.  I'nder  present  conditions,  however, 
foreign  countries,  particularly  Kurope,  are  either  unable  to  produce 
these  things  at  all,  or  their  production  is  so  out  of  proportion  to 
the  things  which  they  obtain,  from  us  as  to  leave  a  huge  balance,  for 
which  compensation  must  he  made  in  gold. 

This  balance  has  now  become  so  large  as  to  upset  completely  the 
ordinary  bases  upon  which  exchanges  are  made,  with  the  result  that 
the  American  dollar  is  at  a  premium  in  every  country  in  the  world. 
In  other  words,  the  prices  those  countries  have  to  pay  for  American 
commodities  are  increa.sed  by  the  amount  of  the  premium — a  circum¬ 
stance  which  tends  to  increase  the  size  of  the  balance  and,  therefore, 
the  premium  on  the  dollar.  It  also  tends  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
purchases  made  in  this  country  and,  accordingly,  to  delay  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  business. 

If  those  countries  had  gold  to  offset  America’s  balance  of  goods 
the  exchange  situation  would  he  righted,  hut  we  should  he  flooded 
with  gold,  of  which  we  have  more  than  enough  now  for  carrying  on 
the  business  of  the  countr}’.  Further  additions  to  our  stock  of  gold 
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would  tend  to  raise  prices  and  bring  in  their  train  the  evils  attendant 
upon  inflation. 

To  rectify  this  situation  America  must  provide  credits.  That  is  to 
say,  we  must  place  at  the  disposal  of  purchasers,  hank  balances 
against  which  they  can  ilraw  to  compensate  us  for  our  goods  in 
exactly  the  same  way  that  they  would  draw  upon  them  if  these 
balances  had  arisen  out  of  sales  of  goods  to  us.  In  practice  this  means 
that  we  must  take  promises  to  pay  and  .sell  them  to  Americans  who 
have  money  to  invest. 

These  promises  to  j)ay  would  he  either  in  the  form  of  securities 
issue«I  by  foreign  governments,  national  or  municipal,  or  by  corpo¬ 
rations  to  he  sold  directly  to  .Vmerican  investoi’s,  or  they  would  he  in 
the  form  of  new  securities  issued  by  American  corporations  which 
held  the  original  foreign  securities  as  collateral.  The  proceeds  would 
he  use<l  to  compensate  American  capital  and  labor  for  the  goods 
produced  and  sent  abroad.  Thus,  Americans  with  money  to  invest 
would  he  assisting  in  the  general  world  reconstruction,  and  at  the 
same  time  would  he  keeping  the  productive  machinery  of  their  own 
country  going. 

The  extent  to  which  a  people  can  absorb  securities  depends  upon 
the  amount  of  money  they  have  available  for  investment,  and  upon 
the  amount  of  credit  which  they  command  by  reason  of  the  flourishing 
condition  of  their  economic  life  and  the  pn)spects  of  its  greater 
development.  How  flourishing  the  general  condition  is  may  he 
inferred  from  the  condition  of  the  great  basic  industries  -  agriculture, 
mining,  manufacturing,  ami  transportation— and  of  these  agriculture 
is  fundamentally  the  most  important. 

By  this  industry  the  primary  need  of  man  is  served  and  therefore 
the  state  of  all  others  rises  or  falls  with  it.  A  large  percentage  of  the 
cost  of  production  in  every  industry  is  for  labor,  and  40  per  cent  of 
the  wages  of  labor  is  expended  for  food.  Therefore,  any  change 
in  the  condition  of  the  farming  industry  is  immediately  reflected  in 
every  other  industry.  In  every  country  it  is  a  barometer  of  pros- 
fierity. 

Nearly  one-third  of  the  people  of  the  United  State,  or  more  than 
30,000, ()()(),  live  on  farms.  Nearly  20,000,000  more  live  in  communi¬ 
ties  having  a  population  of  less  than  2, ,700.  In  other  words,  nearly 
one-half  of  the  population  of  this  coirntry  is  to  he  found  on  farms  or 
in  country  districts.  The  farming  interest  is  not  comprised  entirely, 
however,  of  those  who  actually  live  <>n  the  farms.  Something  like 
40  per  cent  of  our  farms  are  rented,  and  a  great  many  of  the  owners 
live  in  cities  and  villages.  This  means  that  among  the  merchants, 
lawyers,  doctors,  real-estate  operators,  hankers,  and  insurance  men 
of  our  cities,  and  especially  the  cities  and  villages  in  agricultural 
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sections,  there  will  he  found  owners  of  farms  or  men  whose  business 
is  directly  dependent  on  or  connected  with  farming. 

The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  farming  is  large  and  constantly 
increasing.  In  1910  the  value  of  all  farm  property  was  appro.xi- 
mately  $4 1,000, 000, ()()(),  or  more  than  the  capital  of  all  the  manufac¬ 
turing  estahlishments,  railways,  mines,  and  (piarries  in  the  United 
States.  The  value  of  farm  property  in  1919  is  conservatively  esti¬ 
mated  at  more  than  S.')l ,000,000.000.  From  ISOO  to  1S90  this  value 
increased  steadily,  hut  tluring  the  decade  beginning  with  1900  the 
increase  in  the  value  of  farm  property  was  greater  than  the  entire 
accumulation  of  farm  property  in  all  the  preceding  years  of  our 
history. 

With  the  increase  in  the  value  of  farm  property  there  has  come  a 
remarkable  growth  in  the  value  of  the  farm  output.  In  1879  this 
output  was  valued  at  .S1,")00,000,000.  No  startling  growth  above 
this  level  took  place  during  the  next  IS  years,  hut  in  the  10  years 
that  followed  1897  the  increase  was  nearly  100  per  cent.  In  the  next 
eight  years  it  increased  only  about  oO  per  cent,  hut  under  the  impulse 
of  the  war  the  output  from  191.5  to  1917  increased  again  by  100  per 
cent,  reaching  a  total  gross  value  of  about  SI 0,000, 000, 000. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  gross  farm  income  of  the  country 
increased  more  than  100  per  cent  after  the  war  began.  In  the  three 
oldest  of  the  Middle  Western  States — Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois — 
the  average  gross  value  of  the  13  principal  crops  per  farm  in  1917  was 
$2,288,  as  compared  with  S904  on  the  average  for  the  prewar  period 
of  1911  to  1915 — an  increase  of  137  per  cent.  It  is  estimated  that 
farm  costs  increased  50  per  cent  during  the  war. 

At  this  estimate  the  $904  received  in  the  prewar  period  had  merely 
covered  the  cost  of  production.  One-half  of  this  amount,  or  $482, 
would  represent  the  increase  in  cost  of  production  in  1917.  Sub¬ 
tracting  this  from  the  total  increase  of  $1,324,  there  is  left  an  increased 
net  profit  of  $842,  an  amount  only  $122  less  than  the  average  gross 
earnings  on  a  prewar  basis.  In  Georgia,  North  Uarolina,  and  South 
Uarolina  the  increase  per  farm  was  less,  while  the  percentage  increase, 
129  per  cent,  was  about  the  same.  The  average  amount  of  improved 
land  per  farm  in  this  section  was  about  37  acres,  whereas  in  the  three 
Middle  Western  States  it  was  80  acres.  The  true  increase  in  farm 
prosperity,  therefore,  was  not  very  different  in  the  two  sections. 

In  typical  Middle  Atlantic  States  the  average  increase  was  some¬ 
what  less.  Every  section  of  the  country  showed  a  marked  increase 
in  the  value  of  farm  crops.  The  advance  was  least  in  New  England, 
where  the  increase  of  48  per  cent  was  only  about  enough  to  cover  the 
increase  in  cost.  It  was  highest  in  the  great  agricultural  belt  of  the 
central  portion  of  the  United  States,  showing  an  increase  of  123  per 
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cent  in  the  Contra!  West  and  South,  and  an  increase  of  125  per  eent 
in  tlie  area  l>et\veen  tiie  Mississippi  and  tlie  Kooky  Mountains. 

Bearin<;  in  mind  tliese  im|)ortant  inereases  in  the  value  of  Amerioan 
farm  output,  it  is  well  to  eonsider  broadly  some  of  the  ohaufjes  that 
have  taken  place  in  our  foreign  trade,  particularly  as  it  has  been 
affected  hy  increased  e.xportation  of  farm  products.  In  the  year 
before  the  war  the  total  value  of  the  foreiipi  trade  t)f  Great  Britain 
was  nearly  S7,()()(),()()(),0()0;  that  of  Germany  was  about  $5,()()(), ()()(),()()(); 
and  that  of  the  Cniteil  States  was  .S4,25.S,.5()4,S()5— a  total  of  approxi¬ 
mately  Sl(i,000,0()(), ()()(>.  In  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  JO,  1920,  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  alone  was  ?1J, 729, 00 1, 000,  and 
for  the  nine  months  of  the  calendar  year  ended  with  September,  1920, 
the  total  value  of  our  foreign  tracie  was  $1 1 ,94S,000,000,  of  which 
exports  were  valued  at  $0,OH2,000,000,  as  compared  with 
$5,800,000,000  for  the  corresponding  periial  of  191f),  while  imports 
totaled  $4,358,000,000,  as  compared  with  $2,097,000,000  in  1919. 

The  enterprise  of  the  American  farmer,  the  dependence  of  the  world 
upon  him,  his  interest  in  maintaining  and  extending  his  markets, 
are  written  all  through  this  record  of  America’s  foreign  trade,  ('on- 
vincing  as  the  figures  of  prewar  years  are  as  to  outward  hound  trade 
routes  that  have  their  beginnings  in  the  broad  acres  of  the  United 
States,  those  of  the  last  year  are  fairly  astonishing  in  their  size  and 
in  their  implications. 

The  value  of  hreadstuffs  exported  from  this  country  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1914,  was  $105, 302, 385;  in  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1920,  the  value  of  hreadstuffs  so  exported  had  risen 
to  $808,471,220.  This  increase  did  not  represent  an  increase  in 
values  only,  hut  also  in  the  amounts,  as  will  he  seen  hy  a  closer  study 
of  the  record.  In  1914  there  were  exported  92,393,775  bushels  of 
wheat,  valued  at  $87,953,450;  in  1920  the  number  of  bushels  was 
122,430,724,  valued  at  $300,103,023.  In  1914  there  were  exported 
11,821,401  barrels  of  wheat  flour,  valued  at  $54,454,175;  in  1920  the 
amount  was  21,051,201  barrels,  valued  at  $240,574,070. 

In  the  fiscal  year  of  1913-14  the  total  value  of  merchandise  exported 
from  the  United  vStates  was  $2,329,084,025;  in  the  fiscal  year  1919-20 
the  value  was  $7,950,429,180 — an  increase  of  $5,020,745,155.  We 
can  not  hope  to  continue  exporting  at  such  a  pace  in  the  face  of 
exchanges  so  advei'se  to  other  countries  as  to  make  continued  buying 
impossible  or,  if  persisted  in,  ruinous.  On  tbe  other  band,  we  know 
that  a  sustained  period  of  reduced  consumption  or  nonconsumption 
of  any  product  by  large  numbei’s  of  people  constitutes  a  loss  that  can 
never  be  regained.  Nonconsumption  in  our  foreign  markets  means 
an  accumulation  here  and  conseipiently  an  unnatural  lowering  of 
prices  which  would  produce  stagnation  in  industry.  We  are  ap- 
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proachinj;  a  time  wIumi  such  nouconsumption  of  American  "oocis  in 
foreign  countries  will  have  to  he  reckoned  with.  Already  our  exports 
are  falling  ofl  and  cancellations  of  contracts  are  reported  from  many 
parts  of  the  world. 

America’s  great  task  to-day  -  ami  the  farmers  must  realize  that 
their  future  prosperity  is  inescapably  depemlent  on  the  proper 
performance  of  this  task  -is  to  assist  other  nations  to  a  position  where 
they  can  resume  production  and  distrihution  of  the  products  which 
they  sent  us  in  other  days  in  payment  of  their  imports  from  this 
country.  We  have  the  food  and  raw  materials  and  machinery 
which  the  remainder  of  the  world,  particularly  Kuro|)e,  urgently 
needs;  and  we  have  also  the  foundation  for  such  an  extension  of 
credit  as  will  alone  make  the  purchase  of  these  re<|uirements  possible. 
Actual  and  permanent  relief  from  the  [)resent  situation  can  come 
only  through  the  creation  (tf  new  markets  and  outlets  for  the  surplus 
products  of  our  farms,  and  not  in  artificially  increasing  the  prices  of 
goods  entering  into  domestic  consumption.  Our  farmers  can  not 
afford  to  allow  themselves  to  he  duped  into  helievingthat  substantial 
relief  can  come  through  the  erection  of  additional  high  tariff  harriers. 
Measures  of  this  character  can  only  produce  results  which,  in  the  end, 
will  prove  uneconomic  and  unsound  and  will  not  reach  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  cause  of  the  pri*sent  unfortunate  |)light  in  which  the  farmer  is  now 
placed  on  account  of  his  unsold  |)roducts. 

K(|ually  inadecpiate  are  the  |)roposals  to  bring  relief  thrmigh  the 
readjustment  of  railroad  rates  to  a  prewar  basis,  the  reduction  of 
Federal  Reserve  Rank  rediscount  rates  based  on  farm  commodities, 
a  large  increase  in  Federal  Kes(*rve  notes,  and  other  measures  advo¬ 
cated  to-day  as  pamu'eas  of  our  economic  ills.  They  could  not 
materially  better  domestic  conditions  even  if  all  of  them  were  sound 
and  safe,  which  they  are  not,  because  the  real  reas(»n  for  our  present 
<lepression  lies  in  international  economic  paralysis.  Our  task,  there- 
f(>re,  is  to  help  speed  world  stabilization,  and  the  sooner  we  appreciate 
that  duty,  as  well  as  (tpportunity,  the  (piicker  will  we  dissipate  the 
depression  that  retards  business  activity  in  this  country. 

Farmei’s  <tf  many  nations  already  are  receiving  the  benefits  »)f 
various  organizations  which  have  been  established  for  the  purpose  of 
financing  shipments  on  long-term  credit  to  countries  which  are 
unable  to  make  immediate  payment  for  products  which  they  urgently 
need.  There  has  been  provided  in  the  United  States  the  machinery 
for  carrying  out  plans  that  will  fit  the  present  emergency  here.  Under 
the  Federal  act  known  as  the  Kdge  Law,  it  is  possible  to  organize 
corporations  supervised  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  by  means  of 
which  long-term  investment  funds  of  American  capital  can  he  con¬ 
verted  into  funds  to  finance  immediate  exports  from  the  United 
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States.  These  eorporations,  and  partieularly  the  proposed  $100,000,- 
000  orpinization  to  he  kn(>\vn  as  the  Foreign  Trade  Finaneing  Corpo¬ 
ration,  are  attracting  widespread  interest  among  foreign  governments 
which  realize  the  necessity  of  obtaining  American  surplus  products 
and  also  of  obtaining  long-term  credits  in  making  payment. 

'Phe  revival  of  the  lYar  Finance  ('orporation  and  the  establisliment 
of  the  Federal  International  Banking  ('orporation,  the  Foreign  Credit 
('orporation,  the  International  Acceptance  Bank,  the  Copper  Export 
Association,  and  the  First  Federal  Foreign  Banking  Association  are 
examples  of  steps  that  have  already  been  taken  to  develop  adequate 
ci'cdit  and  commercial  machinery  to  meet  the  demands  of  present 
exigencies.  Demands  on  these  organizations  have  been  such  that 
hankers  and  business  men  see  ample  justification  for  conducting 
Edge  Act  corporations  on  the  basis  of  large  capitalization,  such  as 
that  planned  for  the  Foreign  Trade  Financing  ('orporation. 

Only  through  the  facilities  which  such  an  organization  as  this  cor¬ 
poration  would  have  can  we  hope  to  provide  ade(|uate  credit  for 
tinancing  our  ex])ort  trade  on  the  scale  that  is  now  imperative.  Such 
financing  is  in  reality  an  investment  and  not  a  banking  matter,  and 
the  American  public  must  clearly  understand  that  distinction.  It 
is  neither  desirable  nor  possible  for  our  banks,  the  assets  of  which 
must  be  kept  liijuid  at  all  times,  to  tie  up  their  capital  and  credit  in 
long-term  loans.  But  the  Foreign  Trade  Financing  Corporation, 
with  a  capital  of  $1  ()(),()()(),()()(),  can,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Edge 
law.  safely  extend  credit  to  the  amount  of  $1,00(),0()(),0()()  on  suffi¬ 
ciently  long  terms  to  foreign  buyers  who  are  solvent  and  reliable  but 
who  are  not  now  in  a  position  to  make  payment  in  cash  or  on  a  short¬ 
term  credit  basis. 

The  corporation  would  help  open  the  markets  of  the  world  for  the 
vast  surpluses  of  the  agricultural  industry.  Let  our  farmers  remem- 
her  that  they  produced  in  1920  a  surplus  of  wheat  estimated  at 
300,0()(),()0()  bushels  above  what  was  needed  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States;  also  that  our  total  stocks  of  grain 
held  on  March  1  of  this  year  were  larger  than  on  the  same  date  in  any 
other  year  in  history  e.xcept  possibly  191(5.  This  situation,  due  in 
large  measure  to  the  partial  paralysis  of  our  foreign  markets,  applies 
as  well  to  cotton,  meat  products,  tobacco,  and  the  other  products  of 
our  farms. 

American  farmers  have  prospered.  As  investors  they  have  always 
preferred  to  place  their  surplus  funds  close  to  home.  Surely  they 
will  appreciate  that  their  prosperity,  as  well  as  that  of  the  entire 
country,  can  be  maintained  only  through  their  full  cooperation  to¬ 
ward  the  establishment  of  our  foreign  trade  on  a  firm  and  permanent 
basis. 


r.i.Mii— Ji— Hull.  1 - r» 


CARL  FR! 

VON  MARTIUS 


l{y  Joseph  Ki(iE\E  Acjax. 

The  stu(l(*nt  of  Brazilian  botany  very  early  in  his  eoui’se 
takes  for  his  infallible  master  the  German  seientist,  Carl 
Frederiek  Philip  von  Martins.  The  name  von  Martins  in 
parenthesis  after  thousands  of  seientiHe  names  and  cited 
as  an  authority  in  hundreds  of  theses,  keeps  the  personality  of  this 
extraordinary  man  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  ev(‘ryone  interested  in 
the  flora  of  Brazil,  from  the  casual  reader  to  the  lifelon<;  scholar. 
The  great  master  made  the  first  classification  of  the  vegetation  of  the 
Amazon  Valley;  that  is,  he  classified  all  of  the  specimens  of  plant 
life  in  that  region  that  rare  ability  ami  untiring  efforts  eonld  accom¬ 
plish  in  the  eonrse  of  one  lifetime.  Although  he  left  to  Brazil  the 
most  complete  knowledge  of  its  flora  which  any  nation  possesses,  it 
was  not,  and  is  not  yet,  humanly  possible  to  make  this  classification 
absolutely  complete. 

In  colonial  times  Spanish  and  Portugues(‘  America  were  closed  t(» 
foreigners  in  general,  and  the  few  travelei's  who  succeeded  in  exploring 
this  part  of  the  Xew  World  did  so  either  in  the  service  of  tin*  two 
Governments,  or  in  disobedience  to  their  express  ordei's.  It  was 
these  travelers  who  brought  back  to  Europe  the  amazing  tales  still 
found  in  old  English,  French,  and  German  texts  which  may  be  pir-ked 
up  in  the  bookshops  of  the  old  world.  European  botanists  were  still 
largely  occupied  with  buttercups  and  violets  in  those  days,  and 
would  have  been  somewhat  terrified  at  the  problems  that  the  luxu¬ 
riant  plant  life  of  the  Xew  World  ofl‘ere<l  for  study.  It  was  not  until 
ISOO  that  a  scientist  of  any  note  gave  this  field  his  attention.  In  that 
year  Baron  Alexander  von  Humboldt  obtained  permission  from  the 
Spanish  Government  to  visit  its  American  possessions.  Tin*  result  of 
this  five-year  trip  was  his  celebrated  “  \'ovage  to  the  Ecpiinoctial 
Regions  of  America.” 

The  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  who  later  became  King  Doin  Joao 
^’I,  became  alarmed  when  the  news  of  the  projected  voyage*  reached 
him.  Von  Humboldt  had  resided  in  Paris  during  the  period  of  the 
Revolution  and  the  Directory,  and  he  was  suspected  of  being  a  propa¬ 
ganda  agent  of  liberalism.  A  reward  was  offered  for  his  arrest,  but 
von  Humboldt  never  entered  the  Portuguese  dominions.  He 
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travolod  up  the  Guiana  River  to  the  Cassequiare  and  followed  this 
stream  as  far  as  the  Orinoeo.  During  the  deseent  of  the  last-named 
river  he  made  his  most  important  studies. 

Some  years  later  von  Martins  went  to  Brazil  under  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  auspiees.  The  same  Dom  Joiio  had  heeome  King  and  had  trans¬ 
ferred  his  eourt  to  Brazil,  after  Napoleon’s  oeeupation  of  Lisbon, 
llis  fii-st  aet  upon  arriving  in  Brazil  was  to  deelare  its  ports  open  to 
the  nations  of  the  whole  world,  whieh  marked  the  beginning  of  modern 
Brazil.  The  decree,  commemorated  by  the  well-known  statue  in 
Manaos,  not  only  stimulated  interest  in  eornmeree  with  the  Land  of 
the  True  Cross  (Vera  C'ruz),  but  also  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
arrival  of  foreign  scientists. 

’Phe  first  of  these  to  reach  Brazil  was  the  mineralogist,  W.  L.  von 
Kschwege,  who  in  1810  landed  in  the  service  of  the  Portuguese 
Government.  Prince  Ma.ximilian  von  Wied  brought  the  naturalists 
Freireiss  and  Sello  to  Brazil  with  him  in  1815.  In  1817  Dom  Joao 
asked  for  the  hand  of  the  Arehduehess  Dona  Leopoldina  of  Austria 
for  the  (’rown  Prince,  Dom  Pedro,  who  later  became  the  first  F^mperor 
of  Brazil.  This  marriage  aroused  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  new 
country  among  the  courts  allied  to  the  Holy  Roman  F^mpire.  The 
Austrian  Academy  of  Sciences  recpiested  the  Governments  of  Austria 
and  Bavaria  to  send  an  expedition  of  naturalists  to  investigate  the 
astounding  tales  brought  back  by  travelers.  Among  those  selected 
to  gowerePohl,  the  botanist;  the  gardener  Schott;  the  mineralogist 
Sehueh;  the  entomologist  Miekau;  and,  above  all  the  rest,  the  Bava¬ 
rian  naturalists,  Johann  Baptist  Spix  and  Carl  FTederiek  Philip  von 
Martins. 

Von  Martins  was  then  only  22  years  of  age,  but  he  had  already 
acquired  a  local  reputation  and  was  holding  a  post  in  the  botanical 
garden  of  his  native  city,  Iloehstaedt.  He  was  a  botanist  both  by 
inheritance  and  training.  His  grandfather  had  published  a  book  on 
plants,  and  his  father,  a  lecturer  in  the  Cniversity  of  Flrlangen,  was 
a  charter  member  of  the  Ratisbon  Botanical  Society.  When  barely 
18  von  Martins  received  the  degree  of  doctor  for  his  thesis  entitled, 
‘‘Plantarum  horti  aeademiei  Fn’langensi  enumeratio.”  This  work 
also  earned  for  him  the  appointment  to  the  Iloehstaedt  gardens,  and 
was  followed  by  another  published  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for 
Brazil,  “  F'lora  eryptogamiea  F^rlangensis,”  a  book  whieh  is  still 
eonsulted  in  the  university  of  that  eitv. 

Spix  and  Von  Martins  sailed  from  Trieste  April  10,  1817,  aboard 
the  Venetian  frigate  Austria,  and  arrived  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  three 
months  later.  The  first  journey  through  the  sertao  included  Sao 
Paulo,  Minas  Geraes,  Bahia,  Pernambuco,  Piauhy,  and  Maranhao. 
Most  of  this  was  done  on  mules  and  in  canoes.  After  a  short  rest 
in  Maranhao  they  sailed  for  Para  and  thence  up  the  Amazon.  I’pon 
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their  arrival  at  TefVe  they  separated.  Spix  fioinfi  on  up  the  river  to 
Peru  and  Martins  up  the  Yapura.  a  northern  adluent  of  the  Amazon, 
to  the  cataracts  of  Arara-('uara.  Keturninj;  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
present  city  of  Manaos  they  rejoined  their  expeditions  and  drifted 
down  to  Para,  which  tlu\v  reached  April  lo,  1S20.  There  a  three- 
masted  schooner,  the  Xova  Amazona,  was  chartered  and  they  sailed 
for  Kurope,  escorted  hy  a  Portujjuese  man-of-war. 

As  a  result  of  their  three-year  stay  in  the  country  they  carried  with 
them  a  larjte  collection  of  notes  and  drawinjis,  :i()()  specimens  of  birds, 
S.5  mammals,  l.'iO  amphibians,  IKi  fishes.  2.700  insects,  SO  arachnida, 
SO  crustaceans,  and  nearly  (),.j00  plants.  The  expedition  had  covered 
1,400  miles  of  Brazilian  territory,  penetraUin"  many  refjions  never 
before  explored.  Of  all  of  the  scientific  expeditions  to  Brazil  this 
was  the  most  extensive  and  achieved  the  most  important  results. 
The  knowledge  "ained  is  contained  in  the  monumental  ‘‘Trip  to 
Brazil,”  published  in  three  volumes.  The  first  of  these  was  printed 
in  1S2;1  and  the  last  in  18.31.  Spix  died  durin"  the  preparation  of  the 
work  and  it  was  finished  hy  von  Martins  alone.  The  set  has  been 
translated  into  Knfilish. 

During  the  same  period  von  Martins  published  the  following  works: 
“Xova  genera  et  species  ])lantarum,  quas  in  itinere  per  Brasiliam 
annis  1S17-1S2()  suscepto  collegit  et  descripsit,”in  three  volumes, with 
300  hand-colored  engravings  and  descriptions  of  400  new  plants  of 
70  different  families;  the  monograph,  “Specimen  materiae  medicae 
Brasiliensis,  exhih.  ])lantas  medicinales,  (juas  in  itinere  per  Brasiliam 
1S17-1S20  ohservavit;”  “Iconas  plantarum  crypt(>gamicarum  (pias 
in  itinere  per  Brasiliam  annis  1S17-1S20  collegit  et  descripsit.” 
Another  work  begun  during  the  same  year  as  the  Trip  to  Brazil  was 
entitled  “  (lenera  et  species  palmarum,  (juas  in  itinere  per  Brasiliam 
annis  1S17-1S20  collegit,  descripsit  et  iconihus  illustravit,”  hut  was 
n()t  finished  until  1850. 

.Vll  of  these  works,  although  as  thorough  and  exhaustive  as  was 
possible,  were  only  preludes  for  the  greatest  botanical  library  ever 
organized.  In  1840  von  Martins  began  the  outlines  of  the  celebrated 
“  Flora  Brasiliensis.  Enumeratio  plantarum  in  Brasilia  hactenus 
detectarum.”  The  plan  of  this  work  was  nothing  less  than  the  clas¬ 
sification  of  all  Brazilian  plant  life.  Such  a  task  was  clearly  too  great 
b)r  one  man,  and  the  services  of  such  scientists  as  Hornschuch,  Nees 
von  Esenbeck,  Grisebach,  Hanstein,  Niquel,  and  Tulasne  were 
enlisted.  The  expenses  were  borne  by  Ferdinand  I,  Emperor  of 
Austria;  Ludwig  I,  King  of  Bavaria;  and  Pedro  11,  Emperor  of  Brazil. 
All  of  the  museums  and  botanical  gardens  of  Europe  were  visited  and 
their  exhibits  of  plants  brought  from  Brazil  were  carefully  studied 
and  described.  These  were  now  arriving  by  the  hundreds,  and  the 
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task  was  one  which  commanded  the  interest  of  the  whole  scientific 
world.  The  collection  was  only  considered  complete  in  lOOti,  long 
after  the  death  »)f  von  Martins.  It  consists  of  1.5  volumes,  with  a 
total  of  20,733  pages  of  text  and  3,81 1  drawings,  besides  two  maps. 
\’on  Martins  steadfastly  refnsetl  to  accept  any  pecuniary  compensa¬ 
tion  for  his  work,  and  labored  wholly  in  the  interests  »)f  science,  with 
what  the  Brazilian  minister  in  London,  ('onselheiro  St‘rgio  Teixeira 
<le  Macedo,  called  ‘‘veritable  fanaticism”. 

In  1844  the  Institnto  Ilistorico  e  (leographico  conferred  a  gold 
medal  upon  von  Martins  for  his  “Plano  de  escrever  a  historia  antiga 
e  moderna  do  Brasil,  ahrangendo  as  suas  partes  politica,  civil,  ecclesi- 
astica  e  litteraria,”  a  contribution  to  Brazilian  historical  literature, 
which  reveals  the  complexity  of  interests  that  received  his  attention, 
llis  last  work,  which  took  eight  yeais  to  write,  wjis  published  in  two 
volumes  shortly  before  his  death.  It  is  the  “('ontrihuifdes  para  a 
Ethnographia  e  Linguistica  da  America,  especialmente  do  Brasil,” 
which  grouped  under  eight  divisions  the  various  Indian  tribes  in 
accordance  with  their  linguistic  ailinities. 

The  master  did  not  live  to  .see  the  realization  of  his  great  under¬ 
taking,  the  “Flora  Brasiliensis.”  hut  died  on  December  15.  1868,  and 
was  buried  in  his  native  city  of  Ilochstaedt.  No  monuments  have 
been  erected  to  his  memory,  hut  the  “Flora”  is  in  itself  a  monument, 
ami  the  name  of  Martins  after  the  names  of  Brazilian  plants  of  every 
kind  and  description  is  sufficient  guarantee  that  his  memory  will  he 
kept  alive  for  all  posterity. 
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Edward  DOIXILASS  WIIITK,  ('luof  .lustico  «>f  the  United 
States  for  the  past  11  years,  died  at  his  liome  in  Washiiifiton, 

I  1).  May  Ih,  11)21,  after  a  short  illness,  ('hief  dustiee 
White  had  been  active  in  the  service  of  his  country  for  many 
years,  and  no  citizen  was  universally  more  hij;hly  esteemed  nor  more 
sincerely  mourned.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  adjourned 
immediately  upon  receipt  of  word  of  his  death,  and  upon  reconvenini; 
the  House  of  Representatives  marked  its  proceedinj;s  with  a  memorial 
observance. 

The  ('hief  Justice  was  horn  in  the  Parish  of  Lafourche.  La.,  Novem¬ 
ber  3,  1S4.5,  and  was  the  son  of  the  seventh  Governor  of  that  State. 
He  was  educated  at  Mount  St.  Mary’s  ('ollefie,  near  Kmmittshurf;, 
Md.,  at  the  Jesuit  ('olle<;e  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  Cleorfietown  Uni¬ 
versity,  Washington,  1).  ('.  He  served  in  the  (’onfederate  .Vrmy 
durinjj  the  Civil  War,  and  at  its  close  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  his 
native  State,  where  he  practiced  law  from  bSOS  until  elected  to  the 
membership  of  the  Louisiana  I.(t*‘;islature  in  1S74.  In  1S7S  he  became 
justice  of  the  Supreme  ('ourt  of  Louisiana,  where  he  served  with 
distinction  until  selected  United  States  Senator  in  1891,  holdin" 
ollice  until  1894,  when  he  was  appointed  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  ('ourt  of  the  United  States,  and  si.xteen  years  later,  De¬ 
cember  12,  1910,  he  was  made  ('hief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 
He  received  defjrees  of  LL.D.  from  Georgetown  University,  the  Uni¬ 
versities  of  St.  Louis  and  Harvard,  and  doctor  of  canon  law  fntm 
Trinity  in  1911,  and  was  a  member  and  chancellor  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Upon  receipt  of  news  of  the  death  of  the  ('hief  Justice  the  President 
of  the  United  States  issued  the  following  executive  order: 

Th<“  death  of  the  Ilonorahle  p]<lwaril  I^ou}rla.s8  White,  ('hief  .lustiee  of  the  United 
States,  oeeum'd  this  morning.  In  his  death  the  United  States  has  lost  one  of  its  most 
di8tingiiish<‘d  citizens  and  put)lic  servants,  whose  legal  training  and  profound  knowl- 
edg<*  of  the  law  made  him  eminently  fitted  for  the  highest  judicial  office  of  the  country. 

lie  had  stTved  well  and  faithfully  as  a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  as  an  .Vssociate 
.lustiee  of  the  Supitune  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  as  Chief  .Justice  of  the  United 
States.  His  judicial  ojunions.  based  always  on  the  jrrineijdes  of  right  and  justice, 
(if) 
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an<l  unhiasod  !)>•  jx-rsonal  inrtucnri‘8  aiul  considcTation.  will  hold  hii;h  rank  anion? 
tho  (hx-isions  of  the  countiA’s  highost  court  of  justice. 

His  jirivate  life  was  simple  and  unaffifted  and  was  chara<  t(*rized  hy  virtues  which 
nii?ht  well  ser\'e  as  e.vamiile  for  the  ])eoph‘  of  America. 

In  testimony  of  the  n*s|K*ct  in  which  his  m«“mor>'is  held  hy  the  (iovernment  and 
jK'ople  of  the  rniU*d  States,  and  in  nK;o?nition  of  his  eminent  and  varied  services  as 
a  public  8«‘rvant.  I  do  hereby  dire<-t  that  the  national  lla?  l>e  displayed  at  half-staff 
u|)on  all  the  public  buildings  of  the  United  States;  that  the  White  House  and  the 
9(*veral  executive  deiartments  and  indeiiendent  government  establishments  in  the 
city  of  Washinpton  U*  closed  on  the  day  of  the  funeral;  that  the  usual  and  ai)i)ropriate 
militar>’  and  naval  honors  l>e  rtuidennl;  and  that  on  all  the  legations  and  consulates  of 
the  United  States  in  fort*i?n  countri<“s  the  national  fla?  shall  l»e  displayed  at  half-staff 
for  :K)  days  from  the  receipt  of  this  order. 


BRAZIL’S  EXPORTS  IN  1920 


The  value  of  imports  into  Brazil  for  the  year  1920  shows  an 
increase  of  more  than  threc-tjuarters  of  a  billion  milreis, 
paper,  over  the  preceding  j-ear  (1919,  1,334,000,000; 
1920,  2,091,000,000).  At  the  same  time  the  e.xports 
show  a  decrease  of  426.000,000  milreis  (1919,  2,178,000,000;  1920, 
1,752,000,000).  This  large  increase  in  imports  accompanied  hy  a 
large  decrease  in  e.xports  is  not  the  anomaly  that  it  may  appear  on 
the  surface.  A  country’s  imports  are  always  responsive  to  the  credits 
it  has  established  abroad,  hut  not  always  immediately  responsive. 
It  may  be  safely  said  that  any  Latin  American  country  in  buying 
is  always  a  year  behind  selling.  Brazil  imported  in  1920,  in  response 
to  the  credits  created  by  what  she  exported  in  1919,  nearly  double 
in  value  the  exports  of  1918  or  any  preceding  j-ear.  It  was  this 
increased  export  in  1919  that  allowe<l  the  enormous  increase  in 
imports  in  1920.  If  this  conclusion  he  sound,  then  at  the  end  of 
1921,  the  current  year,  we  may  expect  to  lind  a  very  considerable 
falling  off  in  Brazilian  imports  in  response  to  the  falling  off  in  ex¬ 
ports  for  the  year  1920,  although  unollicial  advices  <lo  not  .show  a 
falling  off  in  the  first  months  of  the  year. 

(Comparisons  from  year  to  year  of  the  trade  of  a  country,  where 
the  unit  of  value  is  fluctuating,  as  is  the  paper  milreis  in  Brazil, 
are  unsatisfactory.  But  any  attempt  to  reduce  the  unit  to  the 
standard  of  gold  or  to  the  currency  of  another  country  whose  currency 
is  supposed  not  to  fluctuate,  as,  for  example,  the  United  States  dollar, 
is  even  more  unsatisfactory.  The  rate  of  foreign  exchange  can  not 
be  taken  as  a  basis  for  such  a  reduction,  for,  as  is  well  understood, 
rates  of  foreign  exchange,  ascending  or  descending,  do  not  measure 
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appreciations  and  depreciations  of  the  purchasing  value  of  the 
internal  currency  within  the  country.  The  statistical  office  of  Brazil 
has  estimated  that  the  average  value  of  the  American  dollar  in 
Brazil  for  1918  was  3.95  milreis,  and  for  1919,  3.81  milreis.  No 
estimate  of  the  average  for  1920  has  yet  been  published,  but  it  would 
beyond  question  show  a  further  appreciation  of  the  United  States 
currency,  notwithstanding  in  Brazil  itself,  in  its  internal  affairs,  its 
production,  its  buying,  and  its  selling,  there  has  been  no  correspond¬ 
ing  depreciation  of  Brazilian  currency.  There  has  been  some  depre¬ 
ciation,  but  nothing  on  the  scale  of  the  present  depreciated  state  of 
the  Brazilian  foreign  exchange. 

Kr  ports. 


Cmiiilrios. 


riiited  Stales . 

KraiHS' . 

Viiitcd  KiiiKdom . 

Italy . 

Argentina . 

Oermany . 

I’nipiay . I 

Netherlands . | 

Belgium . 

Porliical . 

Sweden . 

Denmark . 

l'a|)e  Colony . 

Spain . . 

chile . 

Cuba . 

Alfteria . 

Kgypt.' . 

Norway . 

Canada . 

Finland . 

Ausi  ria-Hiingary . 

(ireece . . 

Other  eoiintries . ^ 

Total . 


1913  1919  1921) 


.Milrtis, paper. 

316,.V.2,(I00 
ll9.:i99.IIIN)  ' 
12S.7n9,l)n() 
l2,.^i:i,nlX) 
4.1,  KIO.ODO 
137,014,11111) 
l.>,91t>,(¥)0 
71,7ti.S,ono 
24,979,000 
4,  S97, 000 
9,  StiO.OOO 

2, 2m.  000 

4,990,000 
.1,2:16.000 
2,696,000  I 


:t,:i07,ooo 

l,6.i0,000 

1,4S,S,000 

496.000 


4ti,  9S2,  (100 
240,000 
1.'>,S74,000 


972,7:10,000 


Milrtin,  paper.  \ 
901,S14.000  ' 
461,79:1.000 
17.i.s.i0,000 
66,77:1.000 
96,4.vS,000 

10.. 12:i.000 
9.‘>,s24,onn 
64,  7S.'<,000 

79.. 124.000 

11..  '417, 000 
.■w,6Sl,000 

40.. 117.000 
9,:i.i6,0(X) 

3.i,OK4,(KX) 
.i,429,n(X) 
3, 17S,0(«) 

10.. t:17,IXI0 
.5,S99.(XX) 

I7,:i7:i.(««) 
:i7:i.(x») 
6,60:1,  (XX) 
7,:)26,)XX) 
7,2S6.)XX) 
6.999,(XXI 


2, 17H,719.)XX) 


Milrtis,  paper. 

72.i,  169,000 
200,4.76,  (XX) 
146, 614,  (XXI 
123, 122,000 
120, 117,000 
112,  .301,  (HX) 
77, 14:1,000 
.':2, 422, 000 
47,794,000 
3.7,626,000 
:«),2()6,000 
16,21.7,000 
l:l,669,(XX) 
11,. 7:16,  (XX) 
6, 909,  (XXI 
.7,674,0(X) 
4, 020,  (XX) 
:i,0i:i,(XXi 
2, 266,  (XX) 
2. 106,000 
1'.  62.7,  (XX) 
1,16.7,  (XX) 
1,(XM,(XX) 
9,749,  (XX) 


1,7.72, 411,  (XX) 


The  furegoing  talile  shows  Brazilian  exports  by  countries  for  the 
years  1913,  1919,  and  1920.  In  1913  the  value  of  the  Brazilian 
milreis  did  not  fluctuate;  it  was  standard  at  Kid.  sterling  (32.4  cents 

r.  s.). 

Without  considering  fluctuations  in  value  of  the  milreis,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  Brazilian  exports  in  1920  were  nearly  double,  and  in 
1919  more  than  double  the  exports  for  the  year  preceding  the  war. 
It  will  also  be  noticed  that  whereas  the  proportion  of  the  total  exports 
taken  by  the  Ignited  States  in  1913  was  32  per  cent,  it  was  more  than 
40  per  cent  in  1919  and  in  1920. 

In  1913  exports  to  the  United  States  were  over  .50,000,000  milreis 
greater  than  the  exports  to  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom 
together.  In  1920  the  exports  to  the  United  States  were  only  about 
56,000,000  milreis  less  than  the  exports  to  all  Europe.  The  year 
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1920  showod  a  very  Inr^o  incronso  ovc'r  1919  in  the  exports  to  Ger¬ 
many  and  it  showed  a  eorrespondinj;  larjje  deerease  in  the  exports 
to  France.  The  exports  to  France  in  1919  were  extraordinarily 
large,  eonse(|nently  there  is  not  much  significance  in  the  decrease 
occurring  in  the  next  year,  for  the  2()(),(K)(),0()()  inilreis  exported  to 
France  in  1920  is  larger  than  the  exports  to  that  country  for  any 
year  prior  thereto,  except  the  year  1919. 

In  1919  Brazilian  produce  went  to  Germany  through  other  coun¬ 
tries  United  Kingdom,  Netherlands,  Sweden.  Denmark,  and  Nor¬ 
way.  chiefly.  It  will  he  noticed  that  the  exports  to  all  of  these 
countries  in  1920  showed  decreases,  in  the  case  of  Denmark  and 
Norway  especially  great  decreases.  This  accounts  for  the  apparently 
large  increase  in  the  exports  to  Germany  occurring  in  1920.  The 
figures  for  this  year  represent  a  return  to  normal  export  routing  and 
not  to  any  apprt*ciahle  degree  an  increase  of  German  trade. 


Principal  exports. 


Quantity. 


mist 

ltl2U 

1919 

1920 

'la.ss  I.  .Vninialsand  animal  prcMlucts: 

Mitnin,  f)ap*r. 

.t/i7r</»,  istmr. 

l.ard . 

.Ions. . 

20.<rjs 

11,1(K1 

39,HS9,(NM) 

22,4.59,0(«t 

I*resorved  tnoat . 

do.... 

2.i,:i2:» 

l,(d!l 

42.  IIW.IKIO 

3, 179,  (NN) 

Krozen  and  chillod  meat . 

do. .. . 

.n.lKM 

til.tMNI 

fi0,l.S:{.(NM) 

(17,213,(KKI 

Hides . 

do.... 

;17.2(.,i 

1(N),997,(RM) 

(‘4,792,(N)<) 

Wool . 

do.... 

2,2(11 

1,11-21 

11,192,000 

8,111,000 

.Skins . 

do.... 

3,9lt(i 

51, 077, UN) 

45,:NNi,(NN) 

Tallow . 

do.... 

(»,  ISI 

3.(32 

9, 121, (KM) 

.3,40.5,000 

Jerkotl  lieef . 

<lo.... 

5,o5(t 

7.  SS9 

7,7U),UN) 

10.213,000 

.\ll  other . 

do.... 

2:l,42>.t 

iS.lkSO 

15,S34,000 

10, 52S.(NN) 

'lass  11.  Minerals  and  mineral  products: 

.Manpanes<‘ . 

.tons. . 

2115, 725 

4.53,737 

1(1,913,000 

39,S29,(NN) 

.\ll  other . 

.do — 

t.,oi:i 

3,  tNK) 

11,343,000 

11, 230,  UN) 

'lass  111.  X’epetable  products: 

Raw  cotton . 

.do.... 

I2,1.t3 

21,(19(1 

3tI.70S,UN) 

80,(197,000 

Hice . 

.do.... 

2H,42:t 

134,  .554 

19,592,(NN) 

94.15S.(NH) 

Supar . 

.do _ 

09, 42tl 

1(»9. 141 

57, 030,  UN) 

10.5,827,0(«I 

Rublwr . 

.do _ 

:H,2.i2 

23.531 

105, 537,  (NN) 

5H,2(il,UN) 

Cacao . 

-do — 

Fi2.  5S4 

.54,419 

9il,Zi.5,(KK) 

(14,(150,000 

Collin' 1 . 

.baps.. 

12.9(vb9l)9 

ll,.523,(KIO 

1, '220, 4(3,  (too 

HliO,H54,(NH) 

Camauba  wax . 

.tons.. 

ti,224 

3,51(1 

20, 540.  UN) 

10.  K7:{,(NN) 

Manim-  flour . 

.do _ 

2l.s;i4 

K,U)0 

7,  i:J5,UN) 

2.4(i2.(NN) 

Beans . 

.do _ 

5M.U)7 

Zt,  101 

20.K45,(NN) 

8,3,57,000 

Fruits  and  nuts . 

.do _ 

22.;iM 

40.927 

2,7;«,000 

4,459.(NN) 

<  til-producinp  sei'ds . 

.do.... 

'*1.2!».i 

I*2.)i97 

44,324,000 

31,573.(NN) 

I  obacco . 

.do _ 

4:t,2S() 

31.4(10 

72, 141, INN) 

42,(NNi.(NN) 

X  erba  mate . 

.do.... 

IN).  290 

OO.tkSO 

.52,512,000 

50, 559,  (NN) 

Timber . 

.do.... 

ltW,S24 

12.5,  :194 

13,317,0(KI 

20, 4S.3.(NN) 

Maize . 

.do _ 

:l.47,i 

4.42(1 

S79,UN) 

9S7,(NN) 

\  epetable  oil . 

.do _ 

4,14(1 

4.4:« 

7,7)W,UN) 

0,9!N).(NN) 

All  other . 

.do.... 

.)».27:t 

49.721 

:i0, 943,  (NN) 

22,H10,(NN) 

Total  value  (milreis,  paper) . 

2, 17s,  719,  (too 

1,7.52,247,000 

'  Ono  bap  equals  tH)  kilos  (1.121  pounds). 


In  the  articles  enumerated  in  the  table  above  there  were  increases 
in  1920  over  the  preceding  year  in  11  cases  and  decreases  in  14,  while 
in  values  there  were  increases  in  9  cases  and  decreases  in  1(5.  If,  as 
is  often  assumed,  it  were  true  that  the  rates  of  foreign  exchange  on  a 
falling  scale  measure  a  like  depreciation  of  currency  within  the 
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country,  tlicro  would  have  been  an  enormous  depreciation  and  con- 
se(|uent  rise  in  prices,  stated  in  milreis,  of  Brazilian  exports  in  1920 
as  compared  with  the  same  exports  in  1919.  Such,  however,  as  the 
table  shows,  was  not  the  fact.  The  purchasinj;  power  of  the  milreis, 
for  everythinfi  except  foreijjn  imported  jjoods,  did  not  materially 
fall  alonj;  with  the  depreciation  of  foreign  exchange  rates. 

Among  the  Brazilian  exports  that  fell  off  in  actual  amounts  were: 
('offee,  over  1,4(K),()()()  hags;  cacao,  8,()()()  tons;  manioc  flour,  13,000 
tons;  beans,  3.7,000  tons;  oil-producing  seeds,  22,000  tons;  tobacco, 
12,000  tons;  skins,  1,200  tons;  hides,  19,000  tons;  tallow,  5,500  tons. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  were  large  increases  in  the  exports  of  man¬ 
ganese,  rice,  sugar,  fruits  and  nuts,  timber,  and  frozen  and  chilled 
meats. 

(’omparing  the  exports  of  1920  with  those  of  1913,  we  find  that 
there  were,  with  few  exceptions,  very  great  increases  in  Brazilian 
export  trade,  only  thr(*e  products  showing  decreases.  The  export  of 
coffee  in  1913  was  13, 207, 000  hags;  of  carnauha  wax,  3,S00  tons; 
and  of  rubber,  30,200  tons.  All  other  products  in  the  table  show 
increases.  Several  of  them  for  example,  lard,  frozen  and  chilled 
meats,  rice,  timber,  beans,  and  maize — were  not  exported  in  1913 
or  the  years  preceding  in  appreciable  amounts  t)r  at  all,  while  the 
others  were  exported  in  (piantities  much  less  than  in  1920;  for  example, 
1913  exports  -cacao,  29,700  tons;  yerha  mate,  05,400  tons;  man¬ 
ganese,  122,000  tons;  tobacco,  29,000  tons;  skins,  3,200  tons;  and 
sugar.  5,300  tons. 
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Port  works  at  Rosario. — In  view  of  tlie  commercial  growth  of 
Rosario  it  is  planned  to  extend  the  wharfs,  construct  three  ware¬ 
houses,  widen  the  railroad  fjaufje,  and  install  additional  apparatus  for 
lading  and  unlading.  It  is  ealculated  that  the  e.\pen.se  will  amount 
to  approximately  S3,0()(),()()0.  The  necessity  for  these  enlarged  facil¬ 
ities  is  shown  In'  the  rapid  increase  in  the  amount  of  exports  from 
Rosario,  which  rose  from  857,(559  metric  tons  in  1917  to  3,282,425  in 
1920. 

SniRPixo  MOVEMENT  IX  River  Pi.ate  PORTS. — The  total  tonnage 
which  entered  Argentinian  ports  on  the  River  Plate  during  1920  sur¬ 
passed  that  of  the  previous  year  In*  nearly  2,000,000  tons.  In  1920 
there  entered  these  ports  2,54(5  ships,  whose  tonnage  was  7,3(5(5,752 
tons,  distributed  thus:  English,  987,  tonnage,  3,180,395;  American, 
37(5,  tonnage,  1,230,325;  French,  151,  tonnage,  54(5,5(52;  Italian,  157, 
tonnage,  44(5,591;  Norwegian,  15(5,  tonnage,  352,715;  Dutch,  138, 
tonnage,  400,749;  Spanish,  74,  tonnage,  200,007;  Japanese,  (51;  ton¬ 
nage,  205,582;  Belgian,  41;  tonnage.  117,777;  Argentinian,  78. 
tonnage,  4(5,79(5;  and  from  other  countries,  327,  tonnage,  (539,253. 

Cranes  and  motors. — Tenders  for  the  supply  of  19  cranes  and 
four  motors  for  the  ports  of  Buenos  Aires  and  La  Plata  were  opened 
on  April  11  at  the  oflices  of  the  Direccion  de  Xavegacion  y  Puertos. 
Offers  were  presented  hy  1(5  firms.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  articles 
named  was  800,000  pesos,  national  currency. 

Iron  and  steef.  proditts. — German  manufactui’ei’s  are  securing 
considei'ahle  ordei's  in  Argentina  for  fencing  wire,  I’ods,  hai’s,  billets, 
i-ailway  i-olling  stock,  axles,  and  wheels,  and  are  offering  prices 
Mith  which  no  other  country  can  compete.  A  Gei’man  fii’m  recently 
obtained  an  order  for  4,300  tons  of  steel  i-ails  at  prices  far  below 
American  (piotations,  and,  in  addition,  thcGei’inan  makei-s  are  e.xtend- 
ing  six  months  to  one  year  cirdit  to  the  huyei’s.  One  fii’in  I’ecently 
obtained  an  ordei-  fi'om  Ai-gentina  for  10,000  steel  wheels  at  a  price 
of  less  than  50  gold  pesos  a  wheel.  Fourteen  American,  Bi-itish, 
and  GeiTiian  manufacturers  competed  for  the  contract  at  pidces 
ranging  from  70  to  118  gold  pest)s  a  wheel. 

('oAL. — As  a  dii’ect  result  of  the  strike  of  British  coal  mind’s,  the 
United  States  is  now  supplying  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  coal 
7’2 
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import ('(1  into  tlu>  Argontino  Repuhlic.  The  rest 'of  tlie  imported 
coal  continues  to  he  supplied  hy  Great  Britain. 

Petroleu.m  fields. — There  are  four  distinet  petroleum  zones  in 
Argentina:  Gomodoro  Rivadavia;  Xeucpien,  Southern  Mendoza; 
Northern  Mendoza,  ('aeheuta;  Salta  and  Jujuy.  The  Comodoro 
Rivadavia  fields  are  about  a  thousand  miles  hv  .sea  from  Buenos 
Aires  in  the  e.xtreme  southern  part  of  Chuhut  d\*rritory  and  close 
to  the  shore.  The  fortunate  location  of  these  fields  largely  neutral¬ 
izes  the  want  of  inland  transportation.  In  the  Territory  of  Xeuquen 
petroleum  was  discovered  in  191S,  and  in  March,  1920,  work  was  in 
progress  on  four  wells.  Tin*  <*stimated  annual  production  of  Argen¬ 
tina  is  about  1, ()()(), ()()()  barrels.  Under  the  constitution  and  laws, 
the  Government  claims  to  he  the  owner  of  all  subsoil  oils,  but  there 
is  a  disposition  to  grant  to  private  interests  the  right  of  participation 
in  the  development  of  these  fields,  and  British  and  American  interests 
are  now  active  in  this  Republic. 

Flour  mills. — An  important  flour-milling  establishment  was 
inaugurated  in  April  at  Ramirez,  Province  of  Entre  Rios.  Since 
.\rgentina  is  one  of  the  principal  producers  of  wheat  and  corn  in  the 
world,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  grinding  mills  throughout  the 
country  which  satisfy  the  entire  home  demand  for  flour  and  corn  mt‘al. 
For  example,  in  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires  there  are  120  mills, 
while  it  is  said  that  there  are  more  than  400  in  the  entire  Republic 
having  a  total  production  valued  at  65,000,000  pesos  a  year. 

Pure  food  regulation. — The  municipalit}*  of  Buenos  Aires  has 
adopted  a  pure-food  regulation  for  the  manufacture,  importation, 
and  sale  of  wines,  edible  oils,  vinegar,  and  preserved  vegetable  prod¬ 
ucts,  which  requires  a  statement  on  the  container  label  of  the 
chemical  analysis  and  the  place  of  origin. 

Intern.vtional  ilury  products  exhibition. — The  international 
dairy  products  exhibition  was  held  from  May  8  to  27  in  the  grounds 
of  the  Argentine  Rural  Society  at  Palermo.  The  e.xhibitors  included 
several  Dutch  firms,  represented  by  the  Dutch  legation.  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  and  traders  in  machinery  and  implements  employed  in  the 
dairy  industry  were  also  well  represented  at  this  important  exhibi¬ 
tion,  which  was  the  first  of  its  sort  to  be  held  in  Argentina.  Interest 
has  hitherto  centered  in  raising  cattle  for  meat  rather  than  for  dairy 
products. 

Bahia  Blanca-Pataisones  Railway. — It  is  expected  that  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Bahia  Blanca-Patagones  Railway  will  be  terminated 
by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Transandine  Railway. — Work  has  been  commenced  in  Argen¬ 
tina  on  the  Transandine  Railway  from  Salta,  Argentina,  to  Anto¬ 
fagasta,  Chile,  passing  through  some  of  the  most  wonderful  scenery 
in  the  world.  The  railway  is  expected  to  transport  annually  some 
35,000  head  of  Argentine  cattle  to  the  Chilean  nitrate  fields. 
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Line  of  steamers  to  Spain. — A  now  lint*  of  (i.OOO  to  8, ()()()  ton 
1  stoamors  will  shortly  begin  to  ply  between  Buenos  Aires  and  ports 

of  the  north  and  east  of  Spain. 

Kxportable  cereals. — On  April  1  exportable  cereals  were  esti¬ 
mated  as  follows:  Linseed,  (wO.OOO  tons;  (»ats,  400, 000  tons;  and 
wheat,  2.')00,000  tons,  of  wbieb  last  one-half  has  since  been  sold  or 
shipped.  The  ofheial  estimate  of  the  present  harvest  is;  Wheat, 
."), 51.5,000  tons;  linseed,  1.082,000  tons,  and  oats,  091,200  tons. 

Oil  PRODUtTiox. — The  present  oil  jiroduetion  amounts  to  25,000 
barrels  weekly.  The  output  from  the  State  wells  at  (\)modoro 
Hivadavia  for  the  week  ending  April  22  was  5,432  euhie  meters. 

Railroad  to  Jacual. — C'onstruetion  was  begun  in  March  on  the 
200-kilometer  railroad  from  the  Department  of  Angaeo  Sur,  through 
Angaeo  Norte.  Alhardon,  rilun,  and  north  to  daehal.  The  I'stimated 
cost  is  20,000,000  pesos. 

German  textile  plants. — According  to  the  rept)rt  of  the  .Vrgen- 
tine  consul  in  Berlin,  textile  factories  in  Germany  are  being  dis¬ 
mantled  to  he  set  up  in  Argentina. 

,  BOLIVIA. 

Oil  fields.  The  report  of  a  commission  of  engineers  on  the  oil 
fields  of  Gaupoliean  and  C'alaeoto  states  that  the  oil  zone  extends 
over  some  2,000,000  hectares.  In  ('aupoliean  there  are  seven  well- 
<lefined  anticlinals  and  several  oil  springs  from  which  the  samples, 

,  examined  by  the  laboratory  of  the  University  of  (’Idle,  proved  rich. 

Tlu^se  fields  are  being  tleveloped  by  Chilean  capital. 

;  Bolivian  meat  resources. — Among  natural  meat  resources  likely 

to  be  developed  in  the  near  future  are  those  of  the  Amazonian  region 
of  Bolivia.  The  stock  of  cattle  in  the  Mojas  district  alone  is  variously 
^  estimated  at  from  2.50,000  to  1,000,000  head.  A  representative  of 

V  American  packing  interests  has  gone  into  the  Beni  by  way  of  Santa 

('ruz  with  the  object  of  studying  the  cattle  industry  in  that  region, 
and  the  possibilities  of  transporting  stock  thence  to  Cochahamha, 
which  is  the  logical  point  in  Bolivia  for  the  establishment  of  a  pack¬ 
ing  plant. 

BRAZIL. 

House  building  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. — At  the  pre.sent  time  there  is 
a  shortage  of  hou.ses  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Most  of  the  construction  work 
is  now  done  bj’  Brazilian  and  Portuguese  contractors.  Materials  for 
•  building  purposes,  such  as  stone,  sand,  hollow  tile,  native  timbers, 

etc.,  are  available  locally.  A  flat  clay  tile  is  used  for  roofing.  It  is 

light,  durable  and  much  cheaper  than  imported  tiling.  Skeleton  steel 
[  structures  are  used  to  some  extent,  hut  owing  to  rapid  oxidation 

j  along  the  Brazilian  sea  coast  great  care  has  to  he  taken  with  this  class 
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of  huildinfi.  The  best  type  of  edifice,  idl  things  considered,  is  reen¬ 
forced  concrete.  Considerable  cement  is  manufactured  in  the  coun¬ 
try  but  not  enoufib  to  supply  the  demand. 

SiiiiM’iXG. — In  1920  Brazilian  steamers  to  the  number  of  10,074 
and  12, .309  Brazilian  sailin"  vessels  entered  the  ports  of  the  Republic. 
Durinji  the  same  year  10,577  steamei’s  and  12, .332  sailing  vessels 
cleared  from  said  ports.  In  the  same  j'ear  foreign  steamers  to  the 
number  of  4,520  and  144  sailing  vessels  entered  Brazilian  ports,  and 
4,488  steamers  and  1.38  sailing  vessels  cleared. 

b^xiHiRTS  TO  CiERMAXY. — III  December,  1920,  Brazil  exported  2,948 
metric  tons  of  bides,  075  tons  of  which  went  to  Germany.  In  the 
same  period  the  exports  of  cacao  aggregated  5,932  metric  tons,  1,241 
of  which  went  to  Germany.  The  exports  of  leaf  tobacco  during  the 
month  referred  to  amounted  to  3,702  metric  tons,  914  tons  of  which 
went  to  Germany  and  910  tons  to  the  Argentine  Republic.  The  ex¬ 
ports  of  beans  in  December,  1920,  rose  to  214  metric  tons,  120  tons  of 
which  went  to  Germany.  During  the  month  mentioned  the  United 
States  was  the  leading  purchaser  of  these  e.xports  with  Germany  a 
close  second. 

Kxrorts  of  rubber. — In  March,  1921,  the  exports  of  crude  rubber 
from  Para,  Manaos,  and  Itacoatiara,  Brazil,  and  Iquitos,  Peru,  aggre¬ 
gated  2,802  metric  tons,  as  compared  with  0,913  metric  tons  during 
the  same  period  of  the  previous  year.  Of  the  shipments  this  year 
the  United  States  received  2,137  metric  tons  and  Europe  005  metric 
tons.  This  rubber  consisted  of  fine,  medium,  coarse,  and  caucho 
grades. 

Gottgx  culture. — .Vn  Anglo-Swiss  mission  recently  investigated 
the  possibility  of  the  further  development  of  Brazil’s  cotton  culture 
and  industry.  In  the  southern  States  of  the  Republic  cotton  blooms 
from  .Vpril  to  June,  and  in  the  northern  States  from  June  to  .Septem¬ 
ber.  These  seasons  of  the  year  were,  therefore,  chosen  as  the  most 
appropriate  period  for  conducting  investigations.  In  March,  1920, 
the  Brazilian  Government  established  a  bureau  of  cotton  culture, 
which  became  operative  in  August  of  that  year.  Experimental 
stations  were  established  in  the  States  of  Maranhao  and  Parahyba 
do  Norte.  The  bureau  aided  planters  in  fighting  boll  weevil,  and  the 
curu<|uere  were  distributed  over  10  States.  Other  important  work 
of  the  bureau  was  the  furnishing  of  disinfected  seed,  soil  analysis, 
collection  of  statistical  data  concerning  cotton  production,  and  a 
systematic  classification  of  samples  for  the  purpose  of  commercial 
grading.  The  short-fibered,  soft,  white  cotton  grown  in  the  vicinity 
of  Sao  Paulo  is  used  for  local  consumption,  while  the  long-staple 
variety,  similar  to  sea  island  cotton,  produced  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  Republic,  is  exported  and  is  in  demand,  especially  in  Great 
Britain.  In  the  fiscal  year  1919-20  the  exports  of  Brazilian  raw 
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cotton  rtfifircfiatcd  1  ,o6()  bales  anti  occupied  the  tenth  place  in 

(piantity  and  the  fourth  place  in  value  of  Brazilian  exports. 

Exi'orts  ok  coffee  to  CiERMAXY. — From  October  1,  1920,  to 
•lanuarv  31,  1921,  the  exports  of  coffee  from  the  port  of  Santos  to 
Hamhur*?  afijirefiated  400.(H)0  hafjs.  The  coffee  exports  to  Germany 
durinj;  this  period  from  Uio  de  .laneiro  and  Bahia  are  estimated  at 
20().0()0  hags. 

AcjRicrLTURAL  MAPS. — The  Brazilian  Government  has  planned  to 
prepare  agricultural  maps  of  the  different  States  of  the  Kepuhlic. 
(’onsiderahle  information  for  this  purpose,  covering  19  States,  has 
been  collected,  and  work  has  been  started  on  the  map  of  the  State 
of  Santa  C'atharina. 

Import  duties.  The  committee  for  the  revision  of  the  customs 
tariffs  has  decided  that  duties  on  shirts,  etc.,  shall  he  collected 
on  weight  of  the  goods  in  kilograms  instead  of  per  dozen.  Onlinary 
shirts  will  pay  tlouhle  the  tax  levied  on  the  corresponding  piece 
goods,  and  shirts  with  linen  or  silk  fronts  double  plus  oO  per  cent. 

Data  fro.m  presidextial  .messaoe. — The  presidential  message 
read  at  the  optming  of  the  Brazilian  ('ongress  gives  the  following 
information:  The  Government  has  railways  under  construction  in 
14  States,  and  river  and  harbor  works  are  being  actively  developed. 
Exports  in  1920  amounted  to  £107, 52 1,000,  and  imports  amounted 
to  £124,344,000.  Treasury  hills  in  circulation  ann)unted  to  53,339 
contos,  hut  since  January  35,330  contos  gold  have  been  redeemed. 

Land  purchase. — A  French  syndicate  has  purchased  450,000 
hectares  of  forest  land  in  the  State  of  Matto  Grosso. 

New  steel  mill.  -A  Brazilian  electric  metallurgical  company  is 
authorized  to  construct  a  steel  mill  with  electric  furnaces.  E.xemp- 
tion  from  export  duties  on  machinery,  motors,  furnaces,  and  ef|uip- 
ment  for  the  project  has  been  granted  to  the  company  for  30  years. 

Hydroelectric  station’, — A  hydroelectric  station  will  he  built 
on  the  Piricicaha  River,  in  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes,  to  operate  the 
Itahira  de  Matto  Dentro  iron  mines.  Part  of  the  railroad  near  that 
point  will  he  electrified. 

CHILE. 

Petrolei’.m. — Up  to  October,  1919,  there  were  no  known  petroleum 
deposits  in  ('hile.  In  January,  1921,  it  was  reported  that  an  English 
engineer  was  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  lands  in  Lonquimay, 
where  indications  of  petroleum  were  discovered.  The  most  extensive 
field  known  at  present  is  situated  in  the  Bio  Bio  Valley  of  the  Lon- 
(juimay  region.  This  field  is  approximately  12  by  35  kilometers. 
The  petroleum  produced  is  of  excellent  quality  for  benzine,  kerosene, 
lubricants,  and  paraffin.  The  State  owns  the  minerals,  including 
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“fossil  substances,”  though  the  surface  is  privately  owned.  All 
persons  may  prospect  and  open  lands,  either  publicly  or  privately 
owned,  but  it  must  be  under  a  license  granted  by  the  landowner,  or, 
on  his  refusal,  by  the  judge  of  the  proper  jurisdiction. 

Coal. — Deposits  of  coal  yielding  5,500  calories  have  been  found  in 
considerable  quantities  near  the  surface  in  Ultima  Esperanza, 
Magallanes  Territory.  It  is  proposed  to  construct  a  railway  from 
Puerto  Natales  to  El  Devisadero  to  develop  these  mines. 

Proposed  mining  law. — The  commission  which  is  preparing  a 
mining  bill  for  the  next  session  of  congress  desires  to  include  in  it 
provisions  for  a  conciliation  committee  and  arbitration  court.  In 
accordance  with  a  resolution  adopted  at  a  meeting  with  delegates 
from  the  coal  miners,  a  subcommission  was  appointed  which  will  go 
to  the  coal-mining  region  to  study  general  w'orking  and  living  condi¬ 
tions,  including  housing,  wages  and  the  form  of  their  payment,  supply 
of  provisions,  medical  attendance,  the  application  of  the  workmen’s 
compensation  law,  thrift,  and  primary  school  opportunities. 

Chilean  railway  coaches. — In  April,  10  third-class  railway 
coaches,  constructed  by  a  Chilean  firm,  were  delivered  to  the  State 
Railway.  Chilean  wood,  with  the  exception  of  the  longitudinal  beams 
of  yellow  pine,  was  used  in  the  construction.  The  frame  and  seats 
were  of  lingue  and  the  interior  and  exterior  finish  of  rauli. 

Government  purchase  of  railroad. — The  Government  of  Chile 
contemplates  the  purchase  of  the  British-owned  Arica-Tacna  Rail¬ 
way  and  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Arica  to  Zapiga.  Arica 
and  Tacna  will  thus  be  connected  by  rail  wfith  the  nitrate  districts 
and  southern  Chile. 

Transandine  Railway. — Sixty  kilometers  of  the  Transandine 
Railw'ay  from  Curacautin  to  the  frontier  of  Argentina  have  been 
surveyed. 

New  wharf. — The  Government  has  granted  a  concession  for 
building  a  wharf  at  Puerto  Montt.  The  concessionary  will  pay  20 
centavos  per  square  meter  of  shore  occupied  and  1,850  pesos  for 
sea  space. 

Shipment  of  Chilean  fritt. — Under  the  patronage  of  the  Chilean 
Government  the  steamer  Esquibo  is  making  her  maiden  trip  to  New 
York  with  500  cases  of  fruit  in  her  cold  chambers. 

Sample  products. — The  Mexican  Government  has  invited  Chile 
to  send  90  tons  of  its  products  and  merchandise  as  samples  of  its 
industries.  No  import  duties  will  be  levied. 

Atriplex  semibaccata. — The  Government  agricultural  service 
has  published  a  bulletin  on  the  value  of  atriplex  semibaccata  as  pas¬ 
turage  for  sheep  and  cows  in  dry,  unirrigated  land. 

Government  labor  bureau. — During  the  first  two  months  of 
1921  the  Government  labor  bureau  obtained  work  for  3,000  unem- 
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ployed  and  sent  5,000  through  the  southern  Provinces,  where  they 
could  obtain  work. 

Gk>vERNMENT  COMMISSION. — The  President  has  appointed  a  tech¬ 
nical  commission  to  investigate  the  production  of  iodine. 

COLOMBIA. 

L.VKES  DR.\iNED. — The  Government  has  awarded  a  contract  for 
draining  lakes  Tuquene,  Cucunuba,  Palacio,  and  Letrado  and  their 
adjacent  ponds.  This  work  will  open  to  agriculture  a  large  tract  of 
excellent  land  in  the  department  of  Cundinamarca.  The  contractors 
obligate  themselves  to  form  an  incorporated  company  in  Bogota,  in 
which  will  appear  as  shareholders  the  Nation,  which  receives  free  10 
per  cent  of  the  shares,  as  many  riparian  proprietors  as  possible,  and 
the  concessionaries  themselves.  The  projects  for  the  work  will  be 
submitted  to  the  Colombian  Society  of  Engineers  for  its  approval. 
The  company  will  pay  all  expenses  necessary  to  the  success  of  the 
enterprise.  The  contract  has  been  approved  by  the  council  of 
ministers  and  referred  to  the  council  of  state. 

Industrial  and  commercial  guide  to  Colombia. — ^The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  has  invited  the  collaboration  of 
the  governors  of  the  departments  in  collecting  details  of  national 
industries  and  resources.  They  will  return  geographic,  climatic, 
raciid,  geological,  agricultural,  commercial,  and  professional  data; 
and  also  reports  on  railway  lines,  immigration,  the  number  of  work¬ 
men  in  different  industries,  and  the  enterprises  which  can  be  devel¬ 
oped  in  Colombia.  From  this  mass  of  information  a  guide  to  Co¬ 
lombia  will  be  prepared  for  distribution  at  home  and  abroad. 

Construction  work. — There  is  much  activity  in  construction  in 
the  Republic.  In  Barranquilla  a  handsome  new  customhouse,  as 
well  as  many  private  buildings,  is  being  completed.  Many  roads  are 
being  repaired,  others  completed,  and  new  ones  begun.  In  Ibague  a 
house-construction  company  has  been  organized.  Puerto  Barrio  has 
given  a  contract  to  the  Antioquia  Railroad  Co.  for  laying  out  a  new 
part  of  the  city  and  planning  its  sanitation,  appearance,  and  future 
development. 

Tobacco  in  Bolivar. — In  the  last  10  months  of  1920  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  tobacco  in  the  Department  of  Bolivar  was  200,721  kilos. 
The  present  tax  is  40  centavos  on  leaf  tobacco  and  80  centavos  for  the 
manufactured  article,  the  same  as  in  the  other  departments.  Three- 
fifths  of  the  land  in  Bolivar  is  excellent  for  tobacco  cultivation,  but 
only  a  twentieth  of  the  available  land  is  used  for  this  purpose. 
Tobacco  from  Bolivar  has  recently  been  exported  to  France  and 
Germany. 

Public  roads. — The  departmental  assembly  of  Santander  has 
ordered  that  the  share  in  the  Infantas  oil  w^ells  to  which  it  is  entitled 
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shall  be  applied  to  the  work  at  Puerto  Wilches  andCarare  and  on  the 
northeastern  road.  • 

Narino  Railroad. — The  departmental  assembly  of  Nariflo  has 
passed  a  bill  providing  for  the  public  construction  of  a  railroad  from 
Pasto  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  empowering  the  departmental  govern* 
ment  to  obtain  the  necessary  loans  and  take  steps  leading  to  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  enterprise. 

Fiber  supply.— Colombia’s  vast  stretches  of  lands  covered  with 
fiber  plants  have  been  of  little  value  in  the  past,  but  experiments  by  an 
.Vmerican  in  Colombia  during  the  past  few  months  have  resulted  in  the 
perfection  of  a  machine  that  will  reduce  to  fiber  the  leaves  of  plants  of 
the  wild  pineapple  family  from  which  are  produced  some  of  the  finest 
vegetable  fibers  known — Bromelia  Sylvestris  and  Bromelia  Pinuela. 
The  former  fiber  is  divisible  into  one  ten-thousandths  of  an  inch.  It 
has  as  much  tensile  strength  as  flax.  It  fully  as  well  resists  the  action 
of  water,  and  it  takes  dye  perfectly  and  with  a  good  gloss.  The  In¬ 
dians  used  it  for  fish  nets  and  their  mummies  ^ere  wrapped  in  it. 
Some  of  these  mummy  urns  recently  opened  showed  the  fiber  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation.  Bromelia  Pinuela  has  also  been  long  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  valuable  plant  fiber,  and  thousands  of  dollars  have  been 
spent  in  efforts  to  perfect  means  for  its  mechanical  reduction.  Owing 
to  its ^eater  and  more  accessible  supply  in  Colombia,  thip  will  be  the 
one  first  to  be  produced  in  commercial  quantities. 

These  plants  are  unaffected  by  weather  conditions,  and  because  of 
their  rapid  growth  are  not  choked  down  by  other  vegetation.  There 
are  vast  tracts  along  the  mountain  foothills,  and  there  are  other  im¬ 
mense  areas  growing  on  periodically  submerged  lowlands.  The 
supply  and  its  possibilities  will  meet  any  possible  future  demand, 
even  to  the  extent  of  a  hundred  thousand  tons  annually.  The  largest 
tracts  in  Colombia  are  reached  by  water. 

Importation  of  pure-bred  live  stock. — The  Government,  under 
certain  restrictions,  will  reimburse  an  importer  for  one-third  of  the 
value  of  the  animals  imported. 

The  law  provides; 

•  - 

] .  Any  person  introducing  into  the  country  pure  breeds  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep, 
pigs,  or  goats,  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  improving  the  native  stock,  will  be  entitled 
to  a  reimbursement  from  the  Government  for  one-third  of  the  value  of  the  animals, 
including  all  expenses  of  examination,  transportation,  feeding,  insurance,  consular 
invoices,  etc.,  provided  that  with  each  shipment  the  owner  presents  to  the  minister 
of  agriculture  and  commerce  the  commercial  and  consular  invoices  with  a  veterinarian’s 
certificate  from  the  countrj’  of  export  stating  that  the  animals  are  healthy  an#&-ee 
from  any  contagious  disease;  also  certificates  of  their  pedigree,  duly  registered,  and  a 
certificate  from  the  Colombian  consul  at  the  port  of  origin  guaranteeing  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  documents.  In  the  case  of  the  importation  of  male  cattle  and  horses, 
there  must  also  be  presented  a  photograph  and  a  statement  from  the  political  authori¬ 
ties  at  the  port  of  destination  saying  that  the  stock  introduced  is  identical  with  the 
photograph  and  the  description  in  the  documents. 
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2.  The  sum  paid  by  the  Government,  in  accordance  with  the  previous  article,  shall 
not  exceed  for  each  head  of  cattle  or  horse  the  sum  of  $500;  per  ram  or  sheep,  $80;  per 
goat  or  pig,  $40. 

3.  The  owner  who,  having  taken  advantage  of  this  law,  sells  any  of  the  animals 
imported  before  a  period  of  four  years  from  the  date  of  arrival  will  be  liable  to  pay 
back  to  the  treasury  the  sum  received. 

COSTA  RICA. 

Telegraph  line. — It  is  planned  to  run  a  telegraph  line  from  San 
Jose  to  Golfito,  on  the  southern  frontier. 

SinppiNG  LINE. — The  Panamanian  Ship  Corporation  has  begun 
service  from  Puntarenas  to  New  York  and  intermediate  points. 

Passenger  cars. — Passenger  cars  for  the  Pacific  Railway  will 
hereafter  be  constructed  in  local  shops. 

Removal  of  import  duty. — Drills,  printed  cottons,  blankets, 
linens,  and  cotton  covers  are  now  free  of  duty. 

Railway  concession. — The  Costa  Rican  Government  has  approved 
the  proposal  for  a  concession  to  American  interests  for  building  and 
operating  a  railway  from  the  Bay  of  Culebra,  on  the  Pacific  coast  of 
the  Nicoya  Peninsula,  to  join  the  Pacific  Railway  near  Puntarenas, 
its  terminus. 

Mail,  freight,  and  passenger  service. — A  Cuban  company  is 
negotiating  -with  the  Costa  Rican  Government  for  a  concession  to 
establish  a  mail,  freight,  and  passenger  service  between  Port  Limon 
and  a  Gulf  port  of  the  United  States. 

CUBA. 

Public  works. — From  November  9,  1920,  to  April,  1921,  104 
kilometers  of  roads  were  constructed,  bringing  the  total  number  of 
kilometers  of  Government  roads  to  2,214.  During  the  same  period 
1 2  bridges  were  built. 

Telegraph  service. — In  the  fiscal  year  1920-21,  124  kilometers 
of  new  telegraph  lines  were  completed  and  eight  new  stations  opened . 
Work  has  begun  on  a  new  wireless  station  at  Cayo  Mambi  on  Sagra 
de  R^namo  Bay.  This  will  render  important  service  lo  the  ships  in 
that  region. 

Sugar  crop. — At  the  beginning  of  May,  194  centrals  were  grinding; 
21,228,720  tons  of  sugar  (of  2,240  pounds  each)  had  been  sent  to  the 
ports  for  shipment.  Of  this  quantity  1,101,341  tons  had  been 
exported  and  25,658  tons  had  been  taken  for  home  use. 

F^feiGHT  reduction. — Freight  rates  from  ports  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  Habana  have  been  considerably  reduced — in  some  cases 
as  much  as  30  per  cent.  This  is  due,  according  to  an  American 
consular  report,  to  the  fact  that  the  United  States  has  greatly  in¬ 
creased  the  tonnage  at  its  disposal. 
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Railway  receipts. — The  total  receipts  of  the  Controlled  Rail¬ 
ways,  which  include  the  Habana  Central  and  the  United  Railway  of 
Habana,  from  July,  1920,  to  March,  1921,  amounted  to  £5,276,924 
sterling,  or  an  increase  of  £762,276  over  the  corresponding  period 
of  the  previous  year. 

Cement  imports. — Cement  imports  during  1920  into  Santiago  de 
Cuba  totaled  16,658,611  kilos,  of  which  16,240,291  were  imported 
from  the  United  States.  In  the  first  quarter  of  1921  cement  imports 
amounted  to  1,624,493  kilos,  of  which  774,353  kilos  came  from  the 
United  States,  760,140  kilos  from  Germany,  and  90,000  kilos  from 
Belgium. 

Customs  revenue. — Customs  revenue  of  the  port  of  Habana  for 
April  amounted  to  $3,895,791  and  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  to  $253,931. 

National  Congress  of  Chambers  of  Commerce. — The  First 
National  Congress  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  business  interests 
of  Cuba  will  be  held  on  November  28,  29,  30,  and  December  1,  1921, 
in  Habana  to  consider  measures  for  developing  internal  and  interna¬ 
tional  business. 

New  company. — A  new  automobile  and  accessories  importing 
company  with  a  capital  of  $100,000  has  been  established  in  Habana. 

DOMINICAN  republic. 

Transfer  of  raiuroad  ownership. — It  is  reported'  that  the 
Dominican  Government  is  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  the  Samana 
and  Santiago  railroad  now  under  British  control,  which  connects 
towns  of  the  interior  with  the  Sanchez  and  La  Vega  line.  It  is  100 
miles  long  and  has  a  gauge  of  4  feet. 

Public  works. — The  total  expenditures  for  public  works  from 
January  1,  1917,  to  December  31,  1921*,  amounted  to  $6,239,779.38. 
From  November  29,  1916,  to  December  31, 1920,  money  was  expended 
on  the  most  important  public  works  as  follows:  Principal  roads, 
$3,735,669.12;  important  bridges,  $498,649.77;  port  improvements, 
$854,947.07;  and  buildings,  $615,305.51. 

ECUADOR. 

Export  duties  paid  in  sight  drafts. — A  Government  decree  of 
March  23  provides  that  export  duties  shall  be  collected  in  sight 
drafts  or  bills  of  exchange  on  the  coimtry  to  which  shipment  is  made 
at  the  current  rate  of  exchange.  These  will  be  sold  for  their  value 
in  sucres  to  importers  having  drafts  falling  due. 

Export  regulations. — On  March  25  the  President  issued  a  decree 
regarding  the  exportation  of  foodstuffs  superseding  former  decrees 
and  containing  the  following  provisions:  The  export  of  peas,  hulled 
rice,  sugar,  barley,  beans,  chick-peas,  lentils,  corn,  butter,  potatoes, 
and  plantains  is  prohibited  if  the  price  in  Guayaquil  rises  above  a 
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certain  fixed  amount.  A  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  is  paid  on 
sugar,  10  per  cent  on  rice,  butter  and  plantains,  and  5  per  cent  on 
the  other  commodities.  These  duties  will  be  remitted  to  the  agri¬ 
culturist  who  proves  a  greater  yield  per  acre  than  in  former  years. 
Exportation  is  permitted  only  to  actual  producers. 

New  cacao  process. — A  new  enterprise  is  being  investigated  in 
Guayaquil  at  the  present  time.  Two  export  representatives  of  a 
Chicago  syndicate  are  experimenting  with  a  new  method  for  handling 
cacao.  Their  plan  is  to  receive  the  bean  direct  from  the  pod  and 
pass  it  through  a  drying  apparatus,  after  which  the  beans  are  ready 
to  be  bagged  for  the  market.  Should  they  be  successful  the  cacao 
industry  will  be  revolutionized,  for  this  method  eliminates  most  of 
the  labor  of  handling  the  product  and  standardizes  the  beans,  which 
will  place  Ecuadorian  cacao  above  every  other  grade  on  the  market. 
The  preliminary  experiments  are  all  that  can  be  desired  and  promise 
complete  success  of  the  undertaking. 

Petroleum. — The  geologic  structures  of  Ecuador  are  favorable 
to  cheap  production  of  oil.  Some  of  the  Provinces  are  said  to  be  in 
the  oil  belt.  Three  separate  localities  are  to  be  tested  under  a  con¬ 
cession  granted  an  English  syndicate.  Santa  Elena  is  the  only 
locality  in  which  petroleum  has  been  found  in  commercial  quantities, 
and  the  area  of  this  field  is  estimated*  to  be  600  square  miles.  A 
British  company  is  endeavoring  to  acquire  rigjits  over  60,000  acres 
on  the  Santa  Elena  Peninsula.  The  total  annual  production  of 
Ecuador  is  from  35,000  to  40,000  barrels.  A  tax  of  6  per  cent  is 
levied  on  the  gross  production  of  each  exploration.  Unless  petroleum 
mines  are  adjudicated  the  State  owns  them  exclusively.  The  right 
of  a  holder  of  a  patent  ceases  if  exploration  is  not  begun  within  two 
years. 

(lUATEMALA. 

OniER. — A  substance  resembling  brown  coal  found  within  24  miles 
of  Guatemala  City  and  within  15  miles  of  the  railroad  has  proved 
to  be  ocher.  It  occurs  in  black,  dark  red,  and  yellow.  Mixed  with 
water  and  lime  it  produces  a  good  quality  of  paint,  suitable  for  paint¬ 
ing  houses  finished  in  plaster.  The  existing  supply  in  Guatemala  is 
said  to  be  almost  inexhaustible. 

New  telegraph  rates. — A  new  schedule  of  telegraph  rates  went 
into  effect  on  June  1.  The  initial  charge  for  telegrams  sent  to 
Guatemalan  offices  or  to  other  Central  American  countries  will  be 
5  pesos  national  currency  for  the  first  five  words  in  Spanish  and 
1  peso  for  each  additional  word.  Night  letters  will  be  received. 

Export  of  cattle. — Two  cattle  trains  weekly  wall  leave  the 
Guatemalan  frontier  for  Mexico  City. 

Department  of  Agriculture. — The  Department  of  Agriculture 
issues  a  monthly  bulletin  of  useful  information,  distributed  gratis. 
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It  has  established  a  section  of  entomology  and  vegetable  pathology, 
and  also  has  a  new  meteorological  and  experiment  station.  This  will 
concern  itself  mainly  with  wheat  raising. 

HAITI. 

Imports. — The  imports  in  April  amounted  to  3,643  tons,  of  which 
2,253  tons  entered  through  Port  au  Prince. 

National  agricultural  festival. — A  national  agricultural  festi¬ 
val  was  held  in  Port  au  Prince  on  May  1. 

Shipping  regulations. — Ships  coming  from  Puerto  Rico  are  not 
permitted  to  enter  any  port  except  Port  au  Prince,  where  they  must 
obtain  the  permission  of  the  engineer  in  charge  of  hygiene  service  to 
approach  the  wharf.  If  the  boat  has  rats  on  board,  fumigation  may 
be  ordered. 

HONDURAS. 

New  fruit  company. — ^A  new  fruit  company  to  export  bananas 
from  the  northern  coast  of  Honduras  to  United  States  ports  is  being 
organized  by  the  agent  of  three  American  companies. 

Largest  electrified  sugar  mill  in  Central  America. — It  has 
been  decided  to  electrify  the  new  sugar  mill  at  La  Lima.  Power  will 
be  developed  by  a  1,000-kilowatt  turbo-generator  set  with  an  auxiliary 
200-kilowatt  set  for  lighting  and  general  purposes.  The  electrical 
equipment  will  be  furnished  by  an  American  firm  and  installation 
made  by  a  second  American  firm,  which  is  constructing  the  mill. 
The  electrical  installation  is  440-volt,  60-cycle,  and  has  a  Curtis 
steam  turbine-prime  mover,  3,600  revolutions  per  minute.  It  will 
be  run  on  an  extremely  economical  basis.  It  is  expected  that  cane 
fodder  and  scraps  will  be  sufficient  to  maintain  the  plant  at  its  maxi¬ 
mum  speed.  In  connection  with  the  opening  of  the  mill  a  water 
system  has  been  put  in  service  for  the  town  of  La  Lima;  passenger 
service  is  being  established  from  Buffalo  Junction  on  the  National 
Railway,  and  track  is  being  laid  on  the  new  lines  north  and  east  from 
La  Lima.  The  first  cane  will  be  crushed  in  October. 

MEXICO. 

Tractor  show. — The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  organizing  a 
tractor  show  in  which  any  factory  may  take  part.  In  order  that 
there  may  be  sufficient  room  for  demonstrations,  the  exposition  will 
be  held  on  Anzures  Plains.  Tractors  approved  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  will  be  bought  and  sent  to  the  agricultural  expositions 
which  the  department  has  established  in  various  important  towns. 

Argentine  industrial  exposition. — The  most  important  prod¬ 
ucts  of  Argentina,  such  as  wine,  meat,  grain,  cotton,  soap,  perfume. 
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and  macaroni,  were  exhibited  at  a  recent  exposition  in  the  City  of 
Mexico. 

IiXEGAL  PETROLEUM  EXPLOITATION. — A  Government  decree  im¬ 
poses  a  fine  of  from  5,000  to  20,000  pesos  on  persons  who  bore  pe¬ 
troleum  wells  without  a  proper  license  from  the  Department  of 
Industry  and  Commerce. 

Petroleum  reported. — Twenty  companies  reported  petroleum 
from  the  Tampico  district  during  January,  of  which  18  were  American 
companies,  1  English,  and  1  Dutch.  The  American  companies  ex¬ 
ported  15,732,583  barrels,  or  84.7  per  cent  of  the  total,  against 
2,869,915  barrels,  or  15.3  per  cent,  by  the  English  and  Dutch  com¬ 
panies. 

Metal  production. — The  production  of  the  six  most  important 
metals  during  1920  was  as  follows;  Gold,  23,370  kilos;  silver,  1,979,972 
kilos;  copper,  46,056,900  kilos;  zinc,  13,363,057  kilos;  antimony, 
1,572,379  ^los;  and  lead,  121,434,066  kilos. 

Export  duties  on  silver. — When  the  value  of  an  ounce  of  silver 
in  the  New  York  market  is  60  centavos  or  less,  export  is  free;  when 
its  value  rises  above  that  figure,  the  export  duty  increases  from  1  per 
cent  ad  valorem  at  the  value  of  60  to  70  centavos  to  12  per  cent  when 
.the  price  reaches  1.40- pesos.  There  is  an  additional  duty  of  1  per 
cent  on  silver  ore. 

DtTTY  on  raw  cotton. — A  duty  of  15  centavos  ($0,075)  per  kilo 
has  been  placed  on  raw  cotton  imported. 

Export  of  bulls  and  heifers. — By  recent  decree  the  export 
of  bulls  under  1  year  and  heifers  under  8  years  is  prohibited. 

Cotton  crop. — The  cotton  crop  of  1920-21  in  I^iwer  California 
amounted  to  more  than  85,000  bales.  Its  value  is  6,891,018  pesos. 

Merchant  vessels  for  west  coast  of  Mexico. — Early  in  May 
four  merchant  vessels,  which  the  Mexican  Government  recently 
purchased  in  Canada  and  which  are  now  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
were  expected  to  be  brought  to  the  Pacific  Coast  of  Mexico.  Two 
of  the  vessels  are  to  be  used  in  the  freight  and  passenger  service 
between  Manzanillo,  Islas  Maria,  and  Mazatlan;  the  other  two  are 
to  have  their  headquarters  at  Guaymas,  whence  they  will  serve 
ports  in  the  Gulf  of  California  and  the  Pacific  Littoral  of  Lower 
California,  including  Ensenada. 

Probable  steamer  service  to  Argentina. — It  is  reported  on 
good  authority  that  an  English  steamship  company  will  establish  a 
passenger  and  freight  service  between  Mexico  and  Argentina  with 
oil-burning  steamers.  Direct  transportation  for  Mexico-Argentine 
trade  was  urged  as  a  necessity  by  the  former  Mexican  commercial 
agent  in  Buenos  Aires. 

Vegetable  trade. — Tomatoes  and  other  vegetables  are  now 
being  shipped  into  the  United  States. 
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Petroleum  deposits. — The  commission  of  geologists  sent  by  the 
Government  to  Chiapas  reports  abundant  petroleum  deposits  in 
various  parts  of  the  State. 

NICARAGUA. 

Standard  Oil  coconut  plantation. — It  is  reported  on  good 
authority  that  the  Coconut  Plantation  Co.,  a  Philadelphia  firm,  has 
sold  its  holdings  extending  between  30  and  40  miles  along  the  beach 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  Graytown  to  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  Large 
quantities  of  copra  have  been  manufactured  at  the  Cocal  Plantation 
by  modem  methods.  The  equipment  includes  a  number  of  auto 
trucks  for  hauling  along  the  beach.  This  purchase  by  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.  is  expected  to  develop  the  coconut  industry  on  an  unprece¬ 
dented  scale. 

Reduction  of  freight  rates. — The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co. 
has  announced  a  reduction  of  freight  rates  on  sugar  from  $15  to  $9 
per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  from  Corinto  to  San  Francisco  and  to  Colon, 
and  from  $25  to  $15  from  Corinto  to  New  York  and  to  New  Orleans. 


PARAGUAY. 

Reduction  of  duty  on  tannin. — ^The  Government  has  reduced  to 
three  gold  pesos  per  ton  the  export  duty  on  tannin.  A  reduction  of 
the  duty  on  hides  is  likewise  expected.  There  is  now  an  expropriation 
impost  of  1.50  gold  pesos  each  in  addition  to  the  export  duty  of  1  peso. 

Frozen  meat. — The  Ai^entinian  minister  of  finance  has  author¬ 
ized  a  large  refrigerating  plant  of  Argentina  to  receive  frozen  meat  from 
Paraguay  in  transit  to  foreign  countries. 

PERU. 

Contract  for  communication  service. — ^The  Government  has 
entered  into  a  contract  with  an  English  company  according  to  the 
terms  of  which  the  latter  binds  itself  to  operate  the  postal,  telegraph, 
and  wireless  service  of  Peru  for  a  period  of  25  years,  beginning  May  1 
last.  The  company  is  to  advance  the  funds  necessary  for  reorganiz¬ 
ing  and  modernizing  the  departments  mentioned.  It  will  receive  in 
payment  5  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts  and  in  addition  50  per  cent 
of  any  credit  balance.  The  number  of  foreign  employees  is  limited 
to  20  per  cent  of  the  total  number. 

Live  stock  health  certificates. — When  live  stock  of  any  kind 
is  imported  official  certificates  of  health  issued  by  the  authorities  in 
the  countries  of  origin  and  transit  must  be  produced. 

Wharf  and  pipe  line. — Permission  has  been  granted  a  petro¬ 
leum  company  to  lay  a  pipe  line  to  Taiman  Bay,  near  Cabo  Blanco, 
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and  to  build  a  wharf  which  will  be  used  exclusively  for  supplying 
petroleum  for  the  use  of  ships. 

Extorts  to  the  United  States. — In  the  first  quarter  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  year  the  value  of  exports  to.  the  United  States  through  the  port 
of  Callao  amounted  to  $4,679,625,  distributed  as  follows:  Copper, 
$3,821,204;  sugar,  $464,358;  vanadium,  $197,827;  cotton,  $28,261; 
hides,  $5,874j  silver,  $2,750;  and  other  products,  $159,351. 

PuBUC  WORKS. — Congress  has  approved  the  contract  between 
the  Government  and  a  New  York  company  for  constructing  works 
for  water  supply  and  drainage,  and  laying  pavements  in  the  cities  of 
Lima,  Callao,  Bellavista,  Magdalena,  Miraflores,  Barranco,  Chorrilos, 
Ancon,  and  La  Punta.  According  to  the  contract  the  total  amount 
spent  by  the  Government  shall  be  not  less  than  2,500,000  Peruvian 
pounds,  or  their  equivalent  in  dollars  at  the  rate  of  $4.80  a  pound. 
The  company  will  collect  from  the  Government  in  payment  10  per 
cent  on  the  total  value  of  the  work  done  in  accordance  with  approved 
estimates.  Ail  expenditures  which  are  made  by  the  company  for 
plans,  estimates,  and  execution  of  the  work  will  be  Government 
charges. 

New  railroad  in  Peru. — A  concession  has  been  granted  by  the 
Peruvian  Government  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  having  a 
3-foot  gauge  between  Huancayo  and  Nego  Bueno,  crossing  the  coal 
region  of  Jatunhuasi,  a  distance  of  approximately  50  miles.  According 
to  the  terms  of  the  concession  this  line  must  be  finished  in  two  years. 

Major  port. — Chimbote,  the  outlet  of  a  sugar-producing  valley, 
has  been  raised  to  a  major  port  with  a  customhouse  of  the  second 
class,  permitting  vessels  to  discharge  cargo  without  stopping  elsewhere 
to  comply  with  customs  regulations.  An  additional  2  per  cent  duty 
has  been  levied  on  imports  at  Chimbote  to  provide  funds  for  a 
water  supply  and  sewer  system  for  the  town. 

SALVADOR. 

Favorable  crop  retorts. — A  report  from  the  American  legation 
at  San  Salvador  states  that  favorable  weather  has  caused  the  fore¬ 
cast  of  an  excellent  coffee  crop  for  the  coming  year.  The  minister 
of  agriculture  has  announced  a  great  increase  in  the  crops  of  corn, 
beans,  and  rice  due  to  the  early  rains  throughout  the  Republic. 

International  Railway.— Service  on  the  International  Railway 
of  Central  America  between  San  Salvador  and  La  Union  is  open. 
The  railroad  runs  through  the  Departments  of  Cuscutlan,  San 
Vicente,  La  Paz,  Usulutan,  and  San  Miguel.  The  company  has 
built  a  reinforced  concrete  tank  for  petroleum  and  begun  to  con¬ 
struct  the  foundation  of  the  bridge  over  the  Acelhuate  River. 

Fees  tor  consular  invoices. — Fees  for  the  certification  of 
consular  invoices  have  been  raised  to  2  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
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invoice,  and  will  be  collected  in  the  currency  of  the  country  wherein 
the  consul  making  the  certification  resides.  This  increase  will  defray 
the  expenses  of  improving  Salvadorean  diplomatic  service  abroad. 

URUGUAY. 

Uruguayan-American  Chamber  of  Commerce. — On  thejnitiative 
of  the  American  Association  of  Uruguay  the  Uruguayan-American 
Chamber  of  Commerce  is  being  organized  in  Montevideo.  Its 
principal  object  is  to  create  a  board  of  arbitration,  composed  of  an 
equal  number  of  Uruguayans  and  Americans,  which  will  adjust  any 
difhculties  arising  between  merchants  of  the  two  countries. 

Tax  on  merchandise  in  transit. — Merchandise  put  ashore  at 
Montevideo  in  transit  to  South  American  ports  will  pay  a  sjiecial  tax 
of  1.50  pesos  per  1,000  kilos.  Those  who  reship  merchandise  must 
be  shipowners  or  Uruguayan  navigation  companies,  and  must  reship 
at  least  2,000,000  kilos  of  merchandise  each  year.  The  tax  of  1.50 
pesos  includes  all  the  ordinary  movements  of  the  cargo,  except 
lighterage,  until  its  delivery  to  the  outgoing  ship. 

Agricultural  production  in  1920. — Last  year  199,893  hectares 
were  sown  to  corn,  from  which  the  crop  was  119,942,059  kilos;  to 
sorghum,  60  hectares,  crop,  119,250  kilos;  to  alfalfa,  8,010  hectares, 
crop,  19,952,052  kilos;  to  peanuts,  615  hectares,  crop,  430,474  kilos; 
to  black  beans,  11,738  hectares,  crop,  4,392,218  kilos;  to  potatoes, 
3,589  hectares,  crop,  4,086,789  kilos;  and  to  sweet  potatoes,  9,344 
hectares,  crop,  31,263,962  kilos. 

Railway  project. — A  project  to  extend  the  Northern  Railway  to 
the  Santa  Lucia  River  and  to  build  a  wharf  at  that  point  has  been 
approved.  Expenditures  not  exceeding  50,000  pesos  have  been 
authorized  for  this  project. 

Mileage  of  first-class  roads. — In  the  Republic  of  Uruguay 
there  is  a  total  of  161  miles  of  first;class  roads  outside  of,  and  20 
miles  of  roads  within,  incorporated  cities.  At  present  41  miles  are 
under  construction  and  143  miles  planned  for  construction  outside 
of  such  cities.  For  the  purposes  of  administration,  roads  are  classified 
as  national,  departmental,  and  municipal. 

VENEZUELA. 

Reservation  of  mineral  zones. — In  accordance  with  the  law 
governing  fuel  deposits,  the  commons  and  public  lands  of  the  district 
of  Miranda,  in  the  State  of  Zulia,  have  been  added  to  the  reserved 
zones. 

Coffee  exports. — In  March  36,980  sacks  of  coffee  were  exported 
from  the  port  of  Maracaibo.  Of  this  quantity  32,167  sacks  went  to 
the  United  States. 
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Exports  to  the  United  States. — The  value  of  exports  shipped 
from  the  port  of  Maracaibo  to  the  United  States  during  the  year 
1920  amounted  to  $9,524,183.  The  principal  exports  were;  Coffee, 
42,042,827  pounds,  valued  at  $8,328,356;  hides,  777,634  pounds, 
valued  at  $263,403;  cacao,  794,114  pounds,  valued  at  $218,844; 
sugar,  2,803,659  pounds,  valued  at  $302,762;  and  skins,  280,055 
pounds,  valued  at  $169,726. 


®  ECONOMICandFINANCIAL 
AFFAIRS 


ARGENTINA. 

President’s  message. — The  President  in  his  message  read  at  the 
opening  of  congress  on  May  20  urged  the  adoption,  with  slight 
exceptions,  of  the  1920  budget  for  1921.  He  stated  that  Argentine 
foreign  trade  for  1920  amounte<l  to  1,860,000,000  pesos  gold. 

Circulation  of  money. — While  on  December  31,  1919,  the  total 
amount  of  money  in  circulation  was  1,177,174,475  pesos,  on  the 
same  date  in  1920  it  had  increased  to  1,362,563,507  pesos.  The 
gold  guaranty  amounted  in  1919  to  77.04  per  cent  of  the  value  of 
the  money  in  circulation,  and  in  1920  to  80.16  per  cent. 

Bank  deposits. — The  principal  bank  statements  show  an  increase 
in  March  of  40,(M)0,000  pesos,  a  decrease  of  discounts,  and  advances 
of  29,000,000  jH‘sos  in  cash  reserves. 

CHILE. 

Popular  credit  bank. — The  Government  has  opened  a  popular 
credit  bank  in  Santiago,  which  will  make  loans  on  household  objects 
and  pay  8  per  cent  annual  interest  on  deposits.  It  is  meeting  with 
great  success. 

COLOMBIA. 

American  Mercantile  Bank  of  Colombia. — This  bank  will  move 
its  main  office  from  Bogota  to  Medellin,  since  the  latter  city  is  nearer 
the  export  centers  for  coffee  and  gold.  There  will  be  a  branch  in 
Bogota. 

COSTA  RICA. 

Silver  coin. — Bringing  any  silver  coin  but  American  into  the 
country  is  prohibited. 
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ECUADOR. 

New  bank. — A  bank,  having  a  present  capital  of  300,000  sucres, 
has  been  opened  in  Ambato,  Tungurahua  Province. 

GUATEMALA. 

Establishment  of  a  bank. — The  President  w'a.s  empowered  by  a 
decree  of  the  National  Assembly  on  April  5  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  the  establishment  of  a  bank  whose  capital  shall  not 
be  less  than  $10,000,000  gold.  The  term  of  the  conces.sion  shall  not 
exceed  25  years.  One  of  the  conditions  imposed  reijuires  the  loan  of 
at  least  $3,000,000  to  the  State  at  not  more  than  5  per  cent  interest. 


HAITI. 

Retirement  of  bank  notes  (billets  de  caisse). — The  official 
paper  gives  the  following  statistics:  Notes  to  be  retired  according  to 
the  convention  of  April  12,  1919,  sanctioned  by  the  law  of  May  2, 
1919,  8,877,972  gourdes;  retired  to  April  27,  1921,  7,614,000  gourdes. 

MEXICO. 

Agricultural  bank. — A  decree  has  been  promulgated,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  which  the  export  duty  on  henequen  is  fixed  at  6  centavos 
a  kilo.  Of  this  amount  1  ^  centavos  will  be  taken  to  form  the  capital 
of  an  agricultural  bank,  in  which  the  producers  and  exporters  will 
have  shares  proportionate  to  their  production  or  export.  This  money 
will  therefore  not  figure  in  the  treasury  account. 

Credit  balance. — The  secretary  of  the  treasury  announced  last 
April  that  there  was  in  the  national  treasury  a  credit  balance  of 
15,000,000  pesos. 

Branch  of  Bank  of  Sonora. — The  Bank  of  Sonora  expects  to 
open  a  branch  in  Chihuahua. 


PARAGUAY. 

Receipts  of  the  communications  department. — The  total 
receipts  during  the  year  1920  amounted  to  3,499,843  pesos  national 
currency  and  403  gold  pesos,  divided  as  follows:  Post  office,  1,499,883 
pesos  national  currency  and  3  gold  pesos;  telegraph  office,  1,999,960 
pesos  national  currency  and  400  gold  pesos. 

URUGUAY. 

Bank  statement. — At  the  end  of  1920  the  general  situation  of 
the  banks  of  Uruguay  was  as  follows:  Uruguayan  banks — capital, 
11,583,608  pesos;  cash,  8,066,352  pesos;  savings  accounts,  14,966,286 
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pesos;  accounts  current,  8,666,491  pesos;  loans,  29,604,364  pesos. 
Foreign  banks — capital,  3,727,222  pesos;  cash,  19,034,229  pesos; 
accounts  current,  20,987,608  pesos;  savings  and  time-deposit  accounts, 
20,869,170  pesos;  loans,  34,887,218  pesos.  Banco  de  la  Republica — 
capital,  20,335,955  pesos;  cash,  58,191,570  pesos;  accounts  current, 
44,622,740;  savings  and  time-deposit  accounts,  18,695,750  pesos; 
and  loans,  90,819,250  pesos. 


VENEZUELA. 


Public  debt. — On  December  31,  1920,  the  public  debt  was  as 
follows;  Internal  debt,  45,175,169  bolivars;  registered  debt,  2,447,755 
bolivars; foreign  debt,  84,004,427  bolivars;  total,  131,627,351  bolivars. 
The  amortization  and  interest  on  these  debts  to  be  paid  in  1920-21 
amounts  to  8,274,495  bolivars,  of  which  the  payments  will  be  2,600,- 
000,  *392,498,  and  5,281,997  bolivars  on  the  internal,  registered,  and 
foreign  debt,  respectively. 

Dutch  bank. — In  April  a  branch  of  the  Dutch  bank  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  Caracas. 


INTERNATIONAL 

TREATIES 


ARGENTINA-ITALY. 


Agreement  between  Argentina  and  Italy. — Ratifications  of 
the  treaty  between  Argentina  and  Italy  concerning  indemnification 
for  labor  accidents  were  exchanged  in  Buenos  Aires  in  February, 


LEGISLATION 


Day  nurseries  in  factories. — By  a  law,  signed  March  22,  owners 
of  factories  employing  50  or  more  women  over  18  years  of  age  are 
given  six  months  in  which  to  provide  day  nurseries  for  the  children 
of  their  women  employees.  Each  room  used  for  this  purpose  must 
be  in  charge  of  a  competent  person,  paid  by  the  employer,  and  must 
be  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  accommodating  no  more  than  25 
children.  Plans  ‘are  to  be  approved  by  the  general  directorate  of 
sanitation.  For  the  admission  of  a  child  into  a  factory  day  nursery 
a  medical  certificate  is  necessary.  This  may  be  obtained  free  from  a 
hospital  or  dispensary  physician.  Only  contagious  diseases  debar  a 
<5hild  from  admission.  Every  mother  of  a  child  less  than  a  year  old 
may  have  two  half-hour  periods  per  day,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
rest  periods,  for  nursing  her  child. 


Law  governing  foreigners. — The  law  of  August  23,  1892,  rela¬ 
tive  to  foreigners  in  Ecuador,  has  been  reprinted  in  No.  144  of  the 
Official  Register  (Registro  Oficial). 

HONDURAS. 

Central  American  Union. — The  pact  of  the  Central  American 
Union  was  unanimously  ratified  by  Congress  on  February  6.  The 
formal  ratification  was  transmitted  to  the  central  office  on  April  29. 


Property  ownership  and  water  rights. — The  President  has 
promulgated  a  decree  reminding  governors  of  States  and  Territories 
that  in  accordance  with  a  former  law  foreigners  must  renounce  their 
nationality  before  they  can  acquire  property  ownership  and  water 
rights  or  privileges  accessory  thereto.  No  such  rights  can  be  acquired 
in  a  strip  100  kilometers  wide  along  the  frontiers  and  50  kilometei-s 
wide  along  the  shore  line. 
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PARAGUAY. 

.Agricultural  colonies. — As  economic  administrative  commit¬ 
tees  have  been  formed  in  various  colonies,  the  director  of  lands  and 
colonies  has  decided  that  those  committees  legally  constituted  should 
assume  municipal  functions  and  attributes  within  their  respective 
colonies,  which  will  therefore  be  self-governing  and  outside  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  local  municipalities.  Such  colonies  will  be  bound  to 
comply  with  all  duties  and  payments  required  of  municipalities, 
including  taxes  and  personal  service  for  the  construction  and  upTccep 
of  bridges,  roads,  and  public  buildings  within  their  limits. 

PERU. 

Departmental  com-missions. — Congress  has  passed  a  law  sup¬ 
pressing  the  departmental  commissions  (juntas  departamentales) 
which  were  created  by  the  fiscal  decentralization  law  of  November, 
1886.  Their  income  and  property  will  now  be  passed  over  to  the 
townships. 

SALVADOR. 

Fire  Insurance  Inspection  Bureau. — An  important  decree 
has  been  issued  establishing  a  fire  insurance  inspection  bureau, 
which  has  the  power  to  review  all  insurance  contracts,  approving 
or  disapproving  the  same.  It  will  attend  to  the  appraisal  of  prop¬ 
erty,  and  maintain  a  constant  supervision  over  all  fire  insurance 
activities.  Certain  conditions  are  laid  do^\'n  in  the  decree  govern¬ 
ing  the  issuance  of  insurance  and  the  fines  corresponding  to  the  non- 
fulfilment  of  these  conditions. 
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ARGENTINA. 

Manual  training. — The  general  directorate  of  schools,  in  pursuit 
of  the  purpose  of  stimulating  manual  education  in  provincial  schools 
as  a  means  of  developing  practical  skill  in  children,  has  created 
cooperative  centers  of  manual  arts.  In  these  the  children  learn  to 
work  in  small  shops,  which  are  not  supported  by  ofl&cial  appropria¬ 
tions  nor  by  a  local  tax.  It  is  only  necessary  that  the  public  buy 
the  articles  made.  The  workshops  are  not  money-making  institu¬ 
tions,  but  schools  within  a  school. 
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Prizes  for  textbooks. — ^The  general  council  of  education  offers 
annually  two  prizes  of  3,000  pesos  each  for  the  two  best  textbooks 
published  by  public  school  teachers  of  Buenos  Aires  Province. 

School  collections. — ^The  National  Council  of  Education  has 
decided  to  require  school  children  to  form  collections  of  native  prod¬ 
ucts.  At  first  the  collection  will  be  limited  to  an  herbarium.  The 
National  natural  history  museum  will  indicate  the  common  name 
of  every  plant,  its  flowering  and  fruiting  season,  and  its  habitat, 
and  this  information  will  be  sent  to  the  schools. 

National  schools. — The  following  figures  show  the  growth  of 
the  national  school  system:  In  1906  there  were  291  schools,  357 
teachers,  and  26,152  pupils;  in  1916,  1,385  schools,  2,640  teachers, 
and  128,488  pupils,  and  in  1920,  2,722  schools,  4,901  teachers,  and 
218,326  pupils. 

German  professors  in  Argentine  Universities. — ^The  German 
Government  is  desirous  -of  having  several  well-known  German  pro¬ 
fessors  attached  to  Argentine  universities. 

Special  teachers. — Candidates  for  appointment  as  special  teach¬ 
ers  must  have  one  of  the  following  qualifications:  The  “Europa” 
prize  awarded  in  the  music,  painting,  and  art  contest  by  the  National 
Fine  Arts  Commission;  diploma  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts;  degree 
of  special  teacher  from  the  Women’s  Professional  School;  diploma 
issued  to  normal  school  teachers  completing  manual  training;  rating 
of  “excellent”  or  “honorable  mention”  in  the  Council  of  National 
Education  competitive  examination;  degrees  given  by  the  Fine  Arts 
Society  previous  to  the  foundation  of  the  National  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts;  degree  of  teacher  of  domestic  science  given  by  the  Higher  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Domestic  Economics;  and  the  title  of  teacher  of  elementary 
drawing  given  by  the  University  of  La  Plata.  Teachers  of  upper 
grades  and  normal  graduates  in  the  schools  of  Buenos  Aires  may  also 
teach  special  subjects. 

CHILE. 

Institute  of  Agrono.my. — The  new  building  of  the  Santiago 
Institute  of  Agronomy  was  opened  April  5. 

COLO-MBIA. 

Veterinary  school. — No.  44  of  the  laws  of  1920  created  a  national 
veterinary  school,  in  which  will  be  given  the  theoretical  and  practical 
training  necessary  for  veterinary  sui^eons  in  connection  with  the 
stock-raising  industry  and  certain  related  lines  of  public  hygiene. 
The  department  of  public  instruction  formulated  the  following 
curriculum:  First  year:  Anatomy,  general  chemistry,  botany,  em¬ 
bryology,  histology,  zoology,  and  physics.  Second  year:  Zootech- 
nic  anatomy,  bacteriology,  materia  medica,  general  pathology. 
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physiology,  zoology,  and  pharmacy.  Third  year:  Zootechnics,  minor 
surgery,  clinics,  special  pathology,  general  sui^ery,  therapeutics, 
obstetrics,  and  diagnosis.  Fourth  year:  Clinics,  zootechnics,  thera¬ 
peutics,  pathological  anatomy,  special  surgery,  animal  hygiene,  and 
inspection  of  meats.  The  law  further  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  a  model  farm  as  well  as  the  veterinary  school  on  a  farm  owned  by 
the  Government  in  the  municipality  of  Madrid. 

School  inspection. — By  a  decree  of  the  National  Government 
the  inspector  of  public  instruction  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  making 
frequent  visits  to  the  secondary  and  professional  schools  of  Bogota. 
He  is  to  supply  complete  statistics  of  the  progress  of  education  to  the 
ministry  of  public  education. 

Colombian  professor  at  Harvard. — ^Dr.  C6sar  Uribe,  a  Colom¬ 
bian,  who  was  attending  Harvard  University  for  research  work,  has 
been  distinguished  by  a  university  appointment  to  an  instructorship 
in  the  department  of  Colombian  pathology.” 

COSTA  RICA. 

Secondary  schools. — The  new  curriculum  for  secondary  schools 
is  given  below.  Pupils  may  enter  these  schools  after  completing  the 
fifth  grade. 

Lessons  per  week. 
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CUBA. 

Teachers’  courses. — The  oi^anization  of  a  body  of  skilled  teach¬ 
ers  legally  qualified  to  teach  manual  training  and  a  similarly  equipped 
corps  for  teaching  English  is  one  of  the  important  subjects  which  has 
lately  occupied  the  attention  of  the  association  of  superintendents 
of  schools.  Of  the  165  persons  trying  the  examination  for  admission 
to  a  short  normal  course  in  English  136  (106  women  and  30  men) 
passed;  678  persons  (627  women  and  51  men)  took  the  examination 
for  manual  training. 

School  statistics. — There  are  this  year  in  the  Republic  2,168 
new  teaching  centers  and  teaching  positions:  16  schools  without 
Government  school  building;  1,878  common  day  schools;  86  kinder¬ 
gartens;  128  visiting  teachers;  1  English  teacher;  24  sewing  teachers; 
and  35  night  schools.  The  total  number  of  teaching  centers  is  5,469. 

ECUADOR. 

Teachers’  day. — La  Fiesta  del  Maestro,  in  honor  of  the  teachers 
of  Quito,  was  celebrated  April  13.  Five  thousand  school  children 
gave  an  exhibition  of  their  work  in  different  branches. 

National  school. — For  the  first  time  young  women  have  entered 
the  Colegio  National  Vicente  Rocafuerte  to  take  studies -leading  to 
the  bachelor’s  degree  and  to  that  of  accoimtant. 

School  statistics. — El  Magisterio  Ecuatoriano  gives  the  following 
interesting  figures:  Primary  schools,  1 ,664 ;  pupils,  105,374 ;  secondary 
schools,  18;  pupils,  1,984;  universities,  3,  and,  in  addition,  an  inde¬ 
pendent  institution;  students,  702. 

School  building. — One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  sucres  have 
been  appropriated  for  finishing  a  school  building  in  Guayaquil. 

GUATEMALA. 

Scholarships. — The  Government  has  created  10  scholarships  in 
the  National  Institute  for  Boys  and  the  Normal  School. 

Educational  council. — ^Tlie  President  has  cjreated  an  educa¬ 
tional  council,  consisting  of  the  technical  personnel  of  the  ministry 
of  public  instruction,  the  directors  of  institutes  and  normal  schools, 
a  workmen’s  delegate,  a  delegate  from  the  chambers  of  agriculture 
and  commerce,  and  members  of  the  teachers’  association.  The  work 
of  the  council  is  advisory. 

Workmen’s  libraries.— By  presidential  decree,  workmen’s  libra¬ 
ries  in  different  departments  were  established  in  April. 

Government  subvention. — The  Government  is  paying  a  sub¬ 
vention  to  a  student  of  dentistry  in  Philadelphia,  who  will  in  return 
render  certain  service  in  Guatemala. 
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New  magazine. — Studium,  a  new  monthly  magazine  published  by 
the  University  Students’  Association,  issued  its  first  number  in 
February, 

New  school. — A  school  for  native  boys  and  girls  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  in  Paaj  Canton. 

Popular  education. — During  the  month  of  March  the  following 
centers  were  opened  by  the  ministry  of  public  education:  Libraries, 
59;  schools,  17;  evening  schools  for  workmen,  50;  grades,  28;  and  the 
number  was  greatly  augmented  in  April, 

MEXICO. 

School  lunches. — The  National  University  is  organizing  school 
lunches  for  poor  children.  University  teachers  and  employees  will 
voluntarily  contribute  a  small  per  cent  of  their  salaries  for  this 
purpose. 

Change  in  agricultural  course. — ^The  National  School  of 
Agriculture  has  recently  changed  its  curriculum  and  now  gives 
courses  in  agronomy,  agronomic  engineering,  and  agricultural  me¬ 
chanics.  Requirements  for  entrance  are:  that  the  student  be  14 
yefars  of  age;  that  he  shall  have  passed  entrance  examinations  in 
arithmetic  and  Spanish  after  presenting  the  graduation  certificate  of 
common  school  instruction  in  an  official  Mexican  school  or  authorized 
private  school;  that  he  present  a  certificate  of  good  conduct  or  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  two  persons  of  recognized  honorable  character, 
and  a  health  certificate.  The  Mexican  Federal  Government  will  aid 
meritorious  students  who  are  unable  to  pay  tuition. 

Normal  and  agricultural  schools. — The  coeducational  normal 
school  of  Toluca  will  bo  replaced  by  a  normal  school  for  young 
women,  in  which  training  in  arts  and  trades  will  also  be  given,  and 
by  a  normal  school  for  young  men.  One  of  the  farm  schools  which 
the  National  Government  is  fostering  will  be  established  in  the 
State  of  Mexico.  These  schools  are  expected  to  stimulate  elementary 
agricultural  education  among  country  boys. 

Schools  in  Chihuahua. — During  the  first  40  days  of  1921,  43 
new  schools  were  opened  in  the  State  of  Chihuahua.  The  new 
educational  system  raises  the  salaries  of  school  directors  from  83 
pesos  monthly  to  165  pesos;  that  of  subdirectors  from  63  pesos  to 
120  pesos;  and  that  of  first-class  teachers  from  51  pesos  to  90  pesos. 

Diploma  of  honor. — The  National  University  has  granted  to  a 
Mexican  teacher  a  diploma  of  honor  for  teaching  132  workmen. 

PANAMA. 

ScHOLARSiHPS. — In  April  were  held  examinations  for  25  scholar¬ 
ships  in  the  normaF department  of  the  Institute  Nacional;  for  nine 
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in  the  Girls’  Normal  School;  and  for  two  in  the  School  of  Arts  and 
Trades.  These  are  divided  among  the  Provinces.  The  successful 
applicants  must  sign  a  contract  by  which  they  are  bound  to  serve 
the  Government  for  a  time  equal  to  their  studies,  in  whatever  place 
may  be  designated.  Scholarships  which  fall  vacant  during  the  year 
will  not  be  filled. 

PERU. 

School  curriculum. — ^The  ministry  of  public  instruction  has 
approved  a  new  curriculum  for  various  private  primary  and  second¬ 
ary  schools  of  Lima,  Callao,  and  Chosica.  The  plan  comprises  the 
following  subjects:  First  grade  (three  yeai*s),  catechism  and  sacred 
history,  Spanish,  arithmetic,  religious  practices,  physical  training, 
manual  training,  singing;  second  grade  (two  years) ,  grammar,  reading, 
catechism,  and  sacred  history,  geography  of  Peru,  arithmetic,  mod¬ 
em  languages,  hygiene  and  elements  of  physiology,  religious  prac¬ 
tices,  writing,  geometry,  history  of  Peru,  nature  study,  thrift,  manual 
training,  and  singing.  The  secondary  curriculum  includes  first,  a 
literary  cycle  of  three  years,  and,  second,  a  philosophic  cycle  of  two 
years.  The  former  embraces  language,  religion,  modem  languages, 
general  geography,  civics,  religious  practices,  physical  exercise, 
geometrical  drawing,  manual  training,  practical  arithmetic,  uni¬ 
versal  history,  American  and  Peruvian  history,  biology,  and  algebra. 
The  subjects  of  the  second  cycle  are  philosophy,  literature,  chemistry, 
physics,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  modern  lan¬ 
guages,  Peruvian  history,  religious  practices,  physical  training,  draw¬ 
ing,  modeling,  and  singing.  • 

School  and  administrative  library. — In  order  to  make  the 
most  efficient  use  of  books  existing  in  the  libraries  of  public  schools 
and  public  administrative  offices,  it  has  been  decided  to  organize  the 
school  and  administrative  library  of  Peru.  The  director  of  school 
libraries  and  museums  will  have  charge  of  cataloguing  the  books, 
which  will  remain  in  the  possession  of  their  present  owners,  but  will 
form  part  of  the  National  library. 

SALVADOR. 

Language  and  accounting  classes. — The  Society  ef  Commercial 
Employees  has  opened  free  classes  in  languages  and  accounting  for 
members  at  its  headquarters. 

New  school  building. — The  municipality  of  Santa  Rosa,  Guachi- 
plin,  is  constmcting  a  modem  school  building.  , 

Class  to  qualify.army  officers. — The  ministry  of  war  has  added 
a  training  class  to  qualify  army  officers  in  the  School  of  Corporals 
and  Sergeants.  It  will  operate  in  accordance  with  the  regulation 
for  military  promotion. 
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URUGUAY. 

Schools. — In  the  Department  of  Montevideo  there  are  102  public 
primary  schools,  of  which  101  are  city  schools  and  1  a  rural  school. 
There  are  also  153  private  schools;  of  these  115  are  city  schools  and 
the  rest  rural.  Of  the  total  number  of  the  schools,  51  are  for  boys, 
19  for  girls,  and  185  are  for  both. 

Teaching  of  Castilian. — At  the  opening  of  the  school  year  the 
new  courses  of  study  in  Castilian  literature  were  put  in  force.  The 
purpose  of  these  courses  is  to  make  the  teaching  of  Castilian  literature 
essentially  practical  and  to  perfect  the  student’s  use  of  the  language 
by  enriching  his  vocabulary  through  reading  and  study  of  the  best 
authors.  The  courses  include  themes  to  be  corrected  in  the  class¬ 
room;  reading  of  prescribed  selections;  commentaries  on  the  texts 
read,  from  grammatical,  rhetorical,  and  literary  standpoints;  and 
supplementary  reading  outside  of  class  under  the  direction  of  the 
professor. 

VENEZUELA. 

New  chairs  in  medical  school. — A  professorship  of  legal  medicine 
and  toxicology  and  another  preparatory  to  the  chair  of  hygiene  have 
been  established  in  the  School  of  Medicine. 

New  schools. — Two  new  elementary  schools,  one  for  boys  and  the 
other  for  girls,  have  been  opened  in  the  township  of  El  Yagual,  in 
Apure. 


ARGENTINA. 


Excursion  to  the  United  States. — ^The  American  Express  Co. 
has  arranged  a  pleasure  trip  to  the  United  States  for -Argentinians. 
The  travelers  will  go  to  New  York  by  way  of  Chile,  Panama,  and 
Habana,  and  will  visit  the  principal  cities  in  the  West  as  well  as  the 
East. 

Telegrams. — All  American  Cables,  Inc.,  announced  that  on  and 
after  April  10  deferred  (half-rate)  telegrams  would  be  accepted  for 
the  United  States,  Canada,  Europe,  and  the  West  Indies. 

New  bridge  in  Buenos  Aires. — A  new  bridge,  to  cost  1,500,000 
pesos,  will  be  built  by  the  Government  in  Buenos  Aires. 

Immigration. — Over  18,000  immigrants  entered  the  Ai^entine 
Republic  during  the  first  quarter  of  1921. 
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Water  and  sewer  system. — ^The  city  of  San  Juan  will  have  a  new 
water  and  sewer  system,  for  which  the  National  Government  has 
appropriated  500,000  pesos. 

German  immigration. — In  addition  to  400  immigrant  passengers, 
the  Argentina,  which  arrived  in  Buenos  Aires  on  February  3,  carried 
delegates  of  two  German  immigration  societies,  whose  object  is 
reported  to  be  to  buy  land  and  study  the  possibilities  of  group 
iuunigration  into  Argentina. 

Scholarships  in  Spain. — The  Spanish  minister  of  education 
annoimced  that  25  scholarships  in  Spanish  universities  for  students 
in  advanced  courses,  such  as  industrial  engineering,  architecture, 
and  fine  arts,  will  be  granted  to  Hispanic-American  students. 
Argentina  receives  three;  Colombia,  Chile,  and  Peru,  two  each;  and 
the  other  countries  one.  Three  scholarships  are  available  for 
students  of  marked  ability  who  may  be  asked  to  continue  their 
studies.  The  value  of  the  scholarship  is  4,000  pesetas. 

Automatic  telephone. — The  mimicipality  of  Buenos  Aires 
received  the  plans  of  the  new  system  of  automatic  telephones,  of 
which,  according  to  the  concession,  5,000  are  to  be  installed  in  the 
business  zone.  They  will  be  connected  with  the  police,  fire,  and  public 
assistance  departments. 

BRAZIL. 

Centennial  exposition  exhibits. — ^The  Federal  Government  has 
reserved  part  of  the  site  of  the  National  Centennial  Exposition,  which 
will  be  held  in  Rio  de  Janerio  in  September,  October,  and  November, 
1922,  for  the  use  of  foreign  Governments  and  individuals  that  may  de¬ 
sire  to  construct  pavilions  for  the  housing  of  their  exhibits.  The 
exposition  will  include  exhibits  relating  to  farming,  cattle  raising, 
fisheries,  mining,  and  mechanical  industries,  transportation,  com¬ 
munications,  commerce,  science,  and  the  fine  arts.  An  automobile 
fair  may  be  held  in  connection  with  the  centennial  exposition. 

Automobile  roads  in  sao  paulo. — ^The  Permanent  Roads  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  reports  that  the  municipal  district 
of  Taquaratinga  has  66  kilometers  of  automobile  roads;  that  of 
Limeira,  250  kilometers;  and  Piedade,  30  kilometers.  The  road  from 
Sao  Paulo  to  Campinas,  a  distance  of  108  kilometers,  is  completed. 
The  Government  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  has  offered  to  put  in  good 
repair  the  highway  from  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  to  Queluz,  near  the 
State  line,  provided  the  Government  of  the  federal  district  will  com¬ 
plete  the  work  into  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Immigration. — In  1920,  according  to  statistics  of  the  Ministry  of 
Commerce  of  Italy,  8,000  Italians  emigrated  to  Brazil.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  during  the  present  year  30,000  Italian  emigrants  will 
enter  the  coimtry.  German  emigrants  are  also  coming  to  the  Re- 
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public  in  large  numbers.  Recently  a  vessel  arrived  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
from  Hamburg  with  1,132  German  immigrants. 

Loan. — A  loan  of  150,000,000  milreis  has  been  authorized  by  the 
State  of  Sao  Paulo  for  the  purpose  of  liquidating  the  floating  debt  of 
that  commonwealth.  An  issue  of  bonds,  extending  over  a  period  of 
25  years,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent,  interest  payable 
semiannually,  will  be  made. 

Waterwork  loan. — The  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  has  author¬ 
ized  an  additional  loan  of  1,000,000  milreis  for  additional  work  on  the 
new  water  supply  system  for  the  city  of  Porto  Alegre. 

CIHLE. 

Infant  care  and  feeding. — El  Patronato  Nacional  de  la  Infancia, 
of  Santiago,  is  successfully  developing  its  program  of  caring  for 
children  without  removing  them  from  the  home.  In  its  asylum  it 
looks  after  mothers  with  newborn  infants  and  children  whose 
mothers  are  in  the  hospital;  it  has  milk  stations  in  every  city  dis¬ 
trict;  it  gives  free  breakfasts  to  nursing  and  expectant  mothers;  and 
it  has  visitors  who  give  advice  and  help  and  bring  the  poor  into  con¬ 
tact  with  the  society.  At  present  the  society’s  work  is  confined  to 
children  under  2  years,  but  it  expects  soon  to  widen  its  field  to  em¬ 
brace  aid  to  older  children. 

Battle  of  Maipo. — The  centenary  of  the  battle  of  Maipo,  which 
marked  the  beginning  of  Chilean  independence,  was  celebrated  on 
May  5. 

Visit  of  Argentinians. — Delegates  of  the  National  Railway 
Association  of  Argentina  made  a  visit  in  April  to  Santiago,  Rancagua, 
the  mines  at  Sewell  and  Limache.  They  presented  a  plaque  to  the 
Chilean  Railway  Association. 

Road  building. — By  order  of  the  minister  of  industry  the  network 
of  roads  planned  for  Talca,  Linares,  Nuble,  and  Can  tin  will  be  com¬ 
pleted,  at  a  cost  of  580,000  pesos.  Twenty  thousand  pesos  will  be 
spent  in  the  repair  of  the  road  from  Santiago  to  Curacavi  and  13,500 
pesos  for  roads  in  the  department  of  Coquimbo. 

Road  loan. — The  municipalities  of  Valparaiso  and  Vifia  del  Mar 
have  been  authorized  to  contract  a  loan  of  3,500,000  pesos  to  com¬ 
plete  the  construction,  widening,  paving,  sanitation,  and  other  nec¬ 
essary  work  on  the  road  between  the  two  cities. 

Wireless  service. — Wireless  service  between  Santiago  and  Val¬ 
paraiso  was  installed  in  April.  By  this  means  the  interruptions  in 
the  use  of  the  telegraph  lines  during  the  winter  months  will  be  avoided. 

Employment  agency. — An  agency  to  supply  competent  workmen 
to  architects,  engineers,  contractors,  or  individuals  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  painters’  and  paperhangers’  union  of  Santiago. 
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First  Chilean  symphony. — On  May  6  the  Romantic  Symphony  of 
Mr.  Enrique  Soro  Barriga,  the  first  to  be  written  in  Chile,  was  per¬ 
formed  by  the  largest  orchestra  ever  assembled  in  the  country. 

Society  of  Chilean  composers. — Ten  Chilean  composers  were 
represented  on  the  program  of  the  second  concert  of  the  Society  of 
Chilean  Composers. 

Music  School. — ^An  advanced  school  of  music  has  been  opened  at 
the  Catholic  Unversity  under  the  direction  of  a  professor  who  has 
just  arrived  from  Europe  and  the  United  States,  where  he  has  been 
studying  the  latest  advances  in  musical  pedagogy.  Courees  will  be 
offered  in  sacred  music,  harmony  and  counterpoint,  composition 
singing,  piano,  violin,  and  other  instruments. 

New  review. — The  International  Review  of  Chile,  published  in 
Spanish,  French,  and  English,  issued  its  first  number  in  April. 

American  professor  in  Santiago. — On  April  15,  Dr.  Samuel  P. 
Inman,  professor  at  Columbia  University  and  secretary  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  for  cooperation  in  Latin  America,  gave  an  address  on  inter- 
American  relations  at  the  University  of  Chile. 

National  problems.— Among  the  important  national  problems 
which  the  present  administration  has  under  consideration  are  the 
regulation  of  the  consumption  of  alcoholic  beverages,  the  nationaliza¬ 
tion  of  the  merchant  marine,  the  reform  of  the  railway  system,  and 
the  promotion  of  financial  stability.  Important  measures  have 
already  been  taken  toward  the  solution  of  some  of  these  questions. 

COLOMBIA. 

Postal  a\tation. — The  hydroplane  Colombia,  of  the  Colombo- 
German  Aeronautic  Co.,  left  Barranquilla  with  mail  on  April  6,  at 
6  o’clock  in  the  morning,  landing  at  Girardot  at  5  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon.  Stops  at  El  Banco  and  Puerto  Berrio  consumed  4^ 
hours;  therefore  the  total  flying  time  for  the  distance  of  971  kilo¬ 
meters  was  6i  hours. 

Antialcohol  campaign. — The  improvement  society  of  Bogota  has 
resolved  to  cooperate  in  the  antialcohol  campaign  by  opening  tem¬ 
perance  caf6s  in  as  many  places  as  possible.  It  has  already  com¬ 
menced  its  work  by  having  coffee  served  in  the  parks. 

A  gigantic  berry. — Mr.  William  Popence,  who  visited  Colombia 
in  company  with  Dr.  Frank  M.  Chapman,  of  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History  of  the  United  States,  brought  word  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  a  huge  berry  which  grows  on  the  Andean  plains  of 
Colombia.  Mr.  Popence  considers  that  this  plant  might  prove  very 
beneficial  to  American  agriculture  if  it  can  be  successfully  acclima¬ 
tized.  Experiments  in  this  direction  have  already  been  begun,  but  it 
is  not  yet  known  whether  transplanting  will  make  the  precious  berry 
lose  any  of  its  characteristics.  In  Colombia  it  grows  at  an  altitude 
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of  10,000  feet  above  sea  level,  but  it  is  not  believed 'that  it  can  sup¬ 
port  a  like  elevation  in  the  United  States,  for  in  Colombia  the  lofty 
plains  are  warmed  by  tropical  breezes. 

COSTA  RICA. 

History  of  Costa  Rica. — Documents  on  the  History  of  Costa 
Rica  are  being  published  weekly  by  the  National  Press. 

MunicipXl  market. — A  new  municipal  market,  24  by  32  meters, 
will  be  built  in  Siquirres. 

Vaccine. — ^The  Government  offers  yellow  fever  vaccine  free  to  per¬ 
sons  intending  to  travel. 

Government  palace. — ^The  Costa  Rican  Government  will  construct 
a  national  palace  in  San  Jose. 


CUBA. 

Passengers  entering  the  port  of  Habana. — From  July,  1920, 
to  February,  1921,  116,723  passengers  from  foreign  ports  entered  at 
Habana,  an  increase  of  38,358  over  the  same  period  of  the  previous 
year;  71,672  were  classified  as  residents  against  39,077  the  previous 
year. 

Fishing  regulations. — The  fishing  regulations  issued  permit  ocean 
fishing  except  during  the  closed  season.  No  privilege  or  monopoly 
to  fish  in  all  rivers  and  waters  of  the  country  will  be  granted.  No 
boats,  canoes,  or  vessels  may  be  used  for  fishing  without  a  permit 
from  the  captain  of  the  port.  The  use  of  powder,  dynamite,  or  other 
explosives  is  prohibited.  The  use  of  fishhooks  and  rods  is  permitted, 
and  except  during  closed  season,  the  use  of  trammel  nets,  cast  nets, 
seines  and  some  other  nets  in  places  not  natural  or -artificial  breeding 
fisheries  or  the  streams  and  channels  of  approach  to  them.  The 
stretching  of  nets  in  the  course  of  navigation,  channels,  or  entrances 
to  bays  and  harbors  is  forbidden,  as  well  as  the  staking  of  fishing 
groimds  for  nets,  without  permission  of  the  port  captain.  The  use 
of  dragnets  is  prohibited. 

DOBUNICAN  republic. 

Abolition  of  meat  monopoly. — The  municipal  coimcil  of  Santo 
Domingo  abolished  the  monopoly  of  the  city’s  meat  supply  with  the 
termination  of  the  contract  on  June  21,  1921. 

Aqueduct. — A  commission  of  five  engineers  is  preparing  plans 
for  the  aqueduct  of  Santo  Domingo  anticipatory  to  receiving  bids. 

Census. — ^The  total  population  of  the  Commune  of  Monte  Plata, 
according  to  the  last  census,  was  9,457,  of  whom  483  lived  in  the 
town,  and  8,974  in  the  country. 

PiMENTEL-CoTUi  ROAD. — Work  has  been  commenced  on  the 
Pimentel-Cotui  road. 
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ECUADOR. 

The  CENTENARY. — The  Government  has  ordered  from  Sefior  J. 
Jurado  Avil4s  3,500  copies  of  his  “Ecuador  and  the  Centenary  of 
Guayaquil.” 

Anthology  of  modern  lyrics. — Mejia  Institute  has  published  as 
the  1921  number  of  its  Review  an  “Anthology  of  Modem  Ecuadorian 
Lyrics.” 

Wireless  telegraph. — Wireless  telegraph  stations  are  to  be  in¬ 
stalled  in  Ecuador  by  a  French  company,  according  to  a  contract 
recently  awarded  by  the  Government. 

Means  of  communication. — Railroads  in  use,  661  kilometers; 
railroads  under  construction,  279  kilometers;  telegraph  lines,  5,484 
kilometers;  wireless  telegraph  stations,  3;  telephone  lines,  1,186  kilo¬ 
meters;  length  of  navigable  rivers,  approximately  5,000  kilometers. 

Waterworks. — Waterworks  will  be  built  at  Ibarra  to  supply  the 
city  with  drinking  water  from  a  source  2J  kilometers  away.  Bids 
were  opened  in  June. 

Archaeological  excavations. — ^Archaeologists  are  beginning  ex¬ 
cavations  in  Manabf  and  Esmeraldas  Provinces. 

GUATEMALA. 

Noneuoibility  for  presidency. — ^The  Guatemalan  National 
Assembly  passed  a  law  providing  that  no  officers  on  active  service 
nor  leaders  of  a  revolution  may  be  elected  to  the  presidency. 

Recognition  of  workmen’s  federation. — In  April  the  Govern¬ 
ment  approved  the  statutes  of  the  Workmen’s  Federation  for  the 
Protection  of  Labor. 

Sale  of  land. — By  presidential  decree  of  the  4th  of  April  95,230 
square  yards  of  land  will  be  bought  on  Palomo  Plains  and  will  be 
sold  in  lots  to  poor  families  now  occupying  land  belonging  to  others. 

Chamber  of  commerce. — ^The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Guate¬ 
mala  will  shortly  begin  to  issue  a  bulletin. 

Water  system. — ^A  new  water  system  will  be  constmcted  for  the 
mimicipality  of  Alatenango. 


HAITI. 

Metric  system. — The  metric  system  has  been  adopted  as  the 
Government  standard  of  measurement.  Its  use  is  obligatory. 

HONDURAS. 

Centenary  celebration. — The  official  committee  in  chaise  of  the 
centenary  of  independence  celebration  has  been  appointed  by  the 
minister  of  Government. 
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New  hospital. — The  Hospital  Vicente  U’ Antonio  is  to  be  built  in 
La  Ceiba  by  private  donation. 

First  flight  over  Honduras. — The  first  flight  over  Honduras 
from  San  Pedro  Sula  to  Tegucigalpa  was  made  in  1^  hours  by  the 
Bristol  airplane  lately  ordered,  by  the  Government.  Three  more 
hangars  are  about  to  be  built  at  Toncontin  aviation  field. 

Boy  Scouts. — There  is  a  Boy  Scout  organization  in  the  nonnal 
school. 

MEXICO. 

International  Child  Welfare  Conference. — Mexico  will  send 
two  delegates  to  the  International  C'hild  Welfare  Conference  to  be 
held  in  Brussels.  They  will  present  the  conclusions  of  the  Mexican 
conference. 

New  telegraph  line. — The  State  of  Chihuahua  will  operate  the 
new  telegraph  line  between  Jimenez  and  Allende.  The  State  has 
also  installed  a  telephone  line  connecting  the  city  of  Chihuahua  and 
the  important  mining  region  of  Cusihuiriachic. 

Exhibition  of  painting  next  September. — The  director  of  the 
School  of  Fine  Arts  has  submitted  plans  for  an  exhibition  of  national 
art  to  be  held  in  September  on  the  centenary  of  the  independence. 
The  paintings  shown  will  be  by  native  artists  on  national  subjects. 

Public  improvements  for  Ciudad  Juarez. — It  is  reported  from 
Ciudad  Juarez  that  $250,000  has  been  appropriated  for  public  im¬ 
provements,  to  consist  of  sewers,  water  works,  two  new  schools,  a 
highway  to  San  Ignacio,  and  an  international  free  bridge  across  the 
Rio  Grande  connecting  Ciudad  Juarez  and  El  Paso,  Tex.  This 
bridge  is  one  of  the  first  projects  to  be  taken  up  and  work  on  it  will 
begin  at  once. 

Wireless  st.4Tion  at  Ver.v  Cruz. — The  new  wireless  station  at 
the  naval  school  in  Vera  Cruz  was  opened  in  May. 

New  road. — The  Government  has  appropriated  3,000  pesos 
monthly  for  constructing  a  highway  from  Guanajuato  to  Dolores 
Hidalgo. 

Irrigation. — By  means  of  improvements  in  the  Pilon,  San  Juan, 
El  Salitre,  Arroyo  Blanco,  and  El  Pizarrin  Rivers  it  will  be  possible 
to  irrigate  and  cultivate  intensively  large  tracts  of  land  along  their 
banks.  The  Government  has  appropriated  50,000  pesos  for  the  work. 

NICARAGUA. 

New  road. — A  road  from  Bluefields  is  to  be  opened.  It  will  be 
used  especially  for  the  transportation  of  stock. 

Artistic  competition. — ^As  part  of  the  centenary  celebration  the 
Nicaraguan  Athenaeum  of  Managua  will  hold  floral  games.  There 
will  be  six  parts  in  the  competition :  A  song  in  honor  of  the  centenary 
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of  Central  American  independence;  an  essay  on  the  battle  of  San 
Jacinto;  a  short  novel  on  a  national  theme;  a  painting  having  an 
heroic  national  motive;  national  music;  and  a  poem.  The  best 
song  will  receive  the  natural  flower  as  prize. 

Qltezaltenango  competition. — A  literary  contest  for  Central 
American  writers  will  be  held  in  Quezaltenango  on  September  15 
in  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  Central  American  independence. 
Prizes  will  be  given  for  works  of  history,  poetry,  and  fiction. 

Account  of  captain  general  of  Nicaragua. — ^The  Marquis  of 
Lozoya,  member  of  the  Royal  Spanish  Academy  of  History,  has  writ¬ 
ten  from  data  in  the  Archives  of  the  Indies  and  other  sources  an 
account  of  Rodrigo  de  Contreras,  governor  and  captain  general  of 
Nicaragua.  The  work,  printed  in  Madrid,  is  expected  to  reach 
Nicaragua  soon. 

.  Wireless  station. — A  two-tower  wireless  station  for  communica¬ 
tion  with  all  parts  of  Central  America  is  being  built  in  Momotombo. 

Permits  not  required. — Permits  for  American  citizens  to  leave 
Nicaragua  are  no  longer  required.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  pro¬ 
cure  certificates  from  the  Junta  de  Sanidad. 


PANAMA.  » 

Roads. — Bids  were  received  in  April  for  the  construction  of  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  national  road  from  the  Casino,  Panama,  to  Panama  la 
Vieja,  and  in  May  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Las  Sabanas  road.  The 
latter  is  planned  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  for  necessary  require¬ 
ments  when  the  city  of  Panama  expands  in  this  direction. 

Reorganization  of  railroad. — The  Ferrocarril  Nacional  de 
Chiriqin  is  being  reorganized.  All  employees  except  the  superin¬ 
tendent  will  be  Panamanians. 

Prisons. — New  prisons,  modeled  according  to  the  most  advanced 
penological  ideas,  will  be  erected  in  Panama  and  Colon.  Each  will 
be  divided  into  separate  sections  for  men,  women,  and  minors. 

Official  documents. — The  following  official  documents  are  on 
sale  at  the  Oficina  de  Fiscalizacion  de  Cuentas,  Seccidn  de  Ingresos: 
Present  regulations  concerning  the  adjudication  and  administration 
of  uncultivated  and  free  lands;  maps  of  the  land  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Chagres  River;  and  public  registry  and  maritime 
regulations  for  the  port  of  Panama. 

Highw  ays. — The  road-building  program  now  being  carried  out  by 
the  Government  of  Panama  will  make  the  interior  resources  of  the 
country  accessible  to  the  investor  and  will  facilitate  travel  even  in 
the  rainy  season.  The  plan  provides  for  a  system  of  hard-surfaced 
roads  crossing  the  country  at  its  most  productive  points. 
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PARAGUAY. 

New  telegraph  line. — A  cable  has  been  laid  across  the  Alto 
Parana  from  the  vicinity  of  Encamacion  to  an  Argentinian  town  near 
Posadas.  By  means  of  this  cable  telegraphic  communication  will 
be  established  between  the  two  countries. 

Medical  commission. — On  account  of  the  reported  presence  of 
grippe  and  malaria  in  the  Alto  Parana  region,  the  national  depart¬ 
ment  of  hygiene  sent  to  this  district  a  medical  commission  to  study 
the  most  efficacious  means  of  fighting  the  diseases  mentioned. 

Tuberculosis  dispensary. — The  national  department  of  hygiene 
has  made  arrangements  to  open  a  tuberculosis  dispensary  in  Asun¬ 
cion.  The  dispensary  has  excellent  biological  material  and  other 
means  for  fighting  this  disease.  Sputum  will  be  examined  and  skin 
reactions  taken  according  to  Von  Pirket.  Treatment  will  be  given 
by  means  of  the  antituberculosis  serum  and  vaccine  prepared  by  the 
Maragliano  Institute  in  Genoa. 


PERU. 

Argentinian  colony  in  Lima. — Through  the  influence  of  the 
consul  of  Ai^entina  in  Lima  an  association  of  Argentinian  residents 
has  been  organized.  One  of  its  purposes  is  to  establish  a  charity 
fund  for  the  aid  of  sick  or  poor  compatriots  in  Peru. 

Census  of  the  Provinces  of  Lima  and  Callao. — ^The  Peruvian 
Government  has  just  published  the  official  figures  of  the  census  taken  • 
in  the  Provinces  of  Lima  and  Callao  on  December  17,  1920.  The 
Province  of  Lima  shows  an  increase  of  29.4  per  cent  and  that  of 
Callao  an  increa.se  of  54.2  per  cent  since  the  last  census,  which  was 
taken  in  June,  1908.  The  population  of  the  Province  of  Lima 
consisted  of  228,740  inhabitants  in  1920,  of  which  176,467  were 
residents  of  the  city  of  Lima;  and  the  population  of  the  Province  of 
Callao  consisted  of  52,843  inhabitants  in  1920,  of  which  47,171  were 
residents  of  the  city  of  Callao. 

Military  aviation. — The  President  has  created  a  general  direc¬ 
torate  of  military  aviation,  which  will  not  only  have  charge  of  the 
technical  and  administrative  service  of  the  schools  of  military  avia¬ 
tion,  but  will  also  inspect  the  civil  schools  of  the  same  branch. 

Firearms. — ^The  Government  has  issued  a  decree  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  firearms,  excepting  those  for  the  use  of  the  national 
troops,  the  police,  and  the  gendarmes. 

Reestablishment  of  the  Order  of  the  Sun. — By  presidential 
decree  the  Order  of  the  Sun,  whose  purpose  was  to  reward  services 
to  the  country  by  civil  and  military  nationals  and  by  foreigners,  has 
been  reestablished.  The  Order  is  divided  into  four  classes:  Grand 
cross,  grand  officer,  commander,  and  officer.  The  president  is  the 
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grand  master  and  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  the  chancellor.  The 
order  was  originally  founded  in  1821  by  General  San  Martin. 

Export  duty  on  vanadium. — Until  December  31,  1921,  the 
export  duty  on  vanadium  is  4  pounds,  5.29  sucres  per  metric  ton, 
whether  it  is  mechanically  concentrated  or  produced  by  metallur¬ 
gical  means.  This  duty  is  irrespective  of  the  grade  of  metal  or  the 
market  price. 

SALVADOR. 

Delegate  to  provisional  council  of  Central  American 
Union. — A  federal  delegate  to  the  provisional  council  of  the  Central 
American  Union  has  been  elected,  and  representatives  have  been 
appointed  for  the  constituent  congress  of  the  union  to  be  held  in 
Tegucigalpa. 

Nueva  Concepcion  to  be  a  city. — The  national  assembly  has  been 
petitioned  to  raise  the  rank  of  Nueva  Concepcion  from  that  of  a  town 
to  a  city  and  capital  of  the  judicial  district.  Nueva  Concepcion  is  the 
second  largest  town  of  the  department  of  Chalatenango  and  is  in  a 
region  rich  in  oil,  asphalt,  hard  coal,  silver,  and  other  metals,  as  well 
as  productive  of  indigo,  wheat,  and  henequen. 

Electric  light. — The  town  of  El  Refugio  has  arranged  by  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Electric  Light  Co.  of  the  city  of  Chalchuapa  for  the 
installation  of  electric  lights. 

Road  from  Amaya  to  Guatemalan  frontier. — Work  is  pro¬ 
gressing  on  the  road  from  Amaya  connecting  the  towns  of  Tuxtla, 
Gutierrez,  Corzo,  San  Cristobal,  and  Las  Casas  with  the  Guatemalan 
frontier. 

Provisional  Mexican  vice  consul  in  La  Libertad. — ^The  Mexi¬ 
can  legation  has  requested  permission  of  the  Salvadorean  Government 
to  maintain  a  vice  consul  in  the  port  of  La  Union. 

Members  of  the  Academy  of  Ibero-American  Ideals  of  Cadiz. — 
Four  Salvadoreans  have  been  elected  members  and  one  an  honor 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Ibero-American  Ideals  of  Cadiz.  The 
academy  is  desirous  of  linking  Spanish  America  and  Spain  more 
closely  by  procuring  for  Latin  American  and  Spanish  students 
scholarships  in  Cadiz  and  Madrid  and  arranging  commercial  expo¬ 
sitions. 

Corresponding  member  of  Royal  Academy  of  History. — A 
well-known  Salvadorean  historian  and  geographer  has  been  elected 
corresponding  member  of  the  Spanish  Royal  Academy  of  History. 

URUGUAY. 

Population. — The  population  of  Montevideo  on  March  1  was 
362,880. 
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THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION. 


International  conference  on  weights  and  measures. — The 
Government  will  send  two  delegates  to  the  international  conference 
on  weights  and  measures  in  Paris  next  September. 

Alcoholic  beverages. — The  Government  has  prohibited  the  con-  , 
sumption  of  alcoholic  beverages  on  warships,  national  transports,  L- 
and  other  units  of  the  National  fleet.  ^ 

European  student  relief. — A  delegate  of  the  American  Relief  3 
Corporation  and  of  the  Christian  World  Federation  of  Students 
arrived  in  Montevideo,  after  having  visited  several  South  American  ;  _ 
countries,  to  start  a  movement  for  the  financial  aid  of  the  professors  - 
and  students  of  Central  Europe.  Uruguayan  students  have  formed  W 
a  commission  for  the  purpose  of  joining  in  this  beneficent  work.  j  ’ 

Workmen’s  houses. — It  is  announced  that  the  Government  has  j| 
under  construction  108  houses,  to  be  rented  to  workmen’s  families.  ^ 
Most  of  these  buildings  are  constructed  according  to  models  in  the 
United  States,  Germany,  and  Norway.  V; 

n 

VENEZUELA.  '  ‘ 
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National  Academy  of  History. — The  Secretary  of  the  National  ^ 
Academy  of  History  of  Colombia  has  been  elected  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  Venezuelan  Society.  i 

Coins  to  be  minted. — The  President  has  decreed  the  coinage  of  \ 
6,000,000  bolivars  in  silver.  ■  j 

Order  of  the  Liberator. — The  Government  conferred  the  deco-  ^ 
ration  of  the  Order  of  the  Liberator,  first  class,  on  don  Fernando  .| 
of  Bavaria,  during  his  recent  visit  to  South  America  as  represent-  v 
ative  of  the  King  of  Spain.  ^ 

Centenary  commemoration. — The  congress  held  on  May  6  a  r* 
session  commemorative  of  the  centenary  of  the  constitutional  con-  i 
gress  of  the  Gran  Colombia  which  met  in  El  Rosario  de  Cucuta.  1 

Society  of  authors  and  artists. — A  society  of  authors  and  I 
artists,  composed  of  well-known  Venezuelans,  has  been  founded  in  ? 
Caracas.  Its  principal  object  is  to  promote  Venezuelan  drama. 


